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sT CAN BE DONE WITH OLD COTTAGES (Illustrated). By A. R. Paaiac 
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THE WESTLAND “LIMOUSINE” 


With the ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINE. 


THE AEROPLANE “DE LUXE” FOR THE YACHTSMAN. 
AN Aerial Yacht should appeal to every yachtsman. It costs less 


to purchase and for upkeep than the smallest steam-yacht and 

offers greater comfort and speed than any sailing yacht. A yachts- 
man who has been accustomed to sailing his own yacht, would be 
delighted with the joys of sailing his own air-yacht, the same delicacy of 
cinteal with infinitely greater speed and exhilaration. In the future, air- 
yachting will be one of the most popular pleasures, so do not delay but 
be one of the pioneers of this unequalled sport. 


HUNTLEY 


For full particulars and Trial Flights apply to— WESTLAND AIRCRAFT WORKS, 
Lieut.-Colonel C. H. MEARES, Loudon Representative, (Branch of PETTERS, LTD.) 
6, Deans Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1. YEOVIL, SOMERSET, 
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Whole Page, £30; Half Page, £15; Whole Column, £10 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor would be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him ; but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in CounTRY 
Lire can only be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of 
the owner should be placed on the backs of all pictures and MSS. 

Those who send photographs are requested to state the price for reproduction, 
otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at the usual rates of this 
journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated 
with. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


HE announcement made at Sheffield by the Prime 
Minister that the subsidy was about to be withdrawn 
from bread has naturally given rise to a great deal 
of argument. It was, in our opinion, a much needed 
announcement, and if it were carried out would have 
the effect of placing this country in a much more satisfactory 
position. But the meaning of the statement should be very 
fully and frankly explained, preferably by Mr. Lloyd George, 
whose clarity of exposition would enable everyone to see the 
exact meaning of the change. At present the average working 
man thinks that when he has laid down his ninepence he has 
paid the price of the loaf. He does not know that his coppers 
are only a contribution to that end, and that, as a matter of 
fact, the loaf is costing the country quite three times that 
amount. Moreover, if he does obtain some idea akout the 


Government subsidy he at once comes to the conclusion that 
it isa grant to farmers. But it is nothing of the kind, and this 
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is the main point requiring explanation. The millions paid 
to keep the quartern loaf at ninepence do not go to enrich 
anybody. They are a benefit only to the consumer of bread, 
The reason is well known to all who take an intelligent interest 
in the subject. The millers nominally obtain the subsidy, but 
it represents a sum which only brings their milling profits 
up to what they were before the war. In return the miller 
is bound to sell flour to the baker which will enable the latter 
to retail his loaves at the price of ninepence each, whereas 
with the cost of flour at what it is, they ought to be treble 
that price. Thus the person subsidised is neither the farmer 
nor the landlord, nor the miller, nor the baker, but the user of 
bread. The fact might be called a sort of blinker which is 
placed on the eyes of the labouring classes. They are not 
very grateful for the concession simply because they fail to 
recognise its true nature. We may feel sure, however, that 
there will be loud outcries when the miller is once more allowed 
to charge for his flour a price corresponding to that of wheat, 
and the baker, having to pay more for the flour, puts a heavy 
additional charge on his loaf. But, after all, there is no 
hardship in this. The sixty millions, or whatever the subsidy 
amounts to at the moment, can only come out of the pocket 
of the taxpayer, so that if he does not pay in one way he pays 
in another. Moreover, he pays in the most expensive way, 
because there is a little world of officialdom, every member of 
which must be paid a salary for the share he takes in working 
this arrangement. There will be, therefore, a saving, although 
it will not be very recognisable by those who find that the loaf 
has jumped up so enormously in price. The exigencies of 
the war formed, however, the only pretext for this state of 
subsidisation of the bread consumer. The necessity exists no 
longer, and it will put things on a sure and stable foundation 
to make the selling price correspond with the first cost. 

All the same, it would be idle to ignore the possibility which 
will be afforded the profiteer unless the Food Controller comes 
along and boldly fixes the price of bread in due proportion 
to the cost of producing it. Mr. Lloyd George indicated that 
this was but an example of the many steps now being taken 
to economise and put the financial affairs of the country ona 
solid basis now that the war is over. Very little less important 
than the price of food is the price of travel. Here, again, an 
enormous subsidy has been made, and the consumers, that is 
to sdy the users of the railway, alone have derived benefit. 
We might limit the term “users of the railway”’ to the 
transmitters of goods because, as far as the passengers were 
concerned, two heavy increments to the fares payable before 
the war were instituted. The passenger of to-day pays some 
50 per cent. more than he did in the year previous to the war. 
At that time the merchant principally interested in sending and 
receiving goods was not touched. The Government did not 
raise railway rates for goods at all. But it appears that this 
will have to be done now. A Commission has been sitting on 
the question of goods rates, and it appears in every way possible 
and likely that these will have to be raised. We do not think 
that public opinion would be adverse to this if the matter 
were clearly and fully set out by a responsible Minister ; 
but that is a necessary preliminary to the clarifying of the 
situation. 

If this applies to railroads it applies still more to 
the most important of all necessaries—bread. Nearly all 
revolutions have been started by bread riots, and prudent 
statesmanship would find overwhelming reasons for avoiding 
their occurrence at the present moment. The possibility 
is net by any means remote, as is shown by the refusal of 
many towns and districts to buy milk at the winter price 
imposed by the Food Ministry. Several public meetings 
have been held to protest against the new prices, and just 
now meetings of that kind are invariably attended by those 
who think any rod is good enough to beat a dog with. Being 
wise in time is the counsel one would offer to those in authority. 
Let it be known in the fullest and clearest manner why the 
bread subsidy is being removed, and invite the pec ple to 
co-operate in this economy, and much ill feeling will be avoided. 





Our Frontispiece 


Cdn frontispiece to this week’s issue of CouNTRY LIFE 
is from a portrait of the Countess of Rocksavage. 
Married in 1913 to the elder son of the fourth Marquess of 
Cholmondeley, Lady Rocksavage, who is the only daughter 
of the late Sir Edward Sassoon, has a little daughter born 
in 1916. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountRY LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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setting up a Committee on Standardisation of New 

Materials and Methods of Construction, of which 

Mr. Alban Scott has been appointed Chairman. 
Owing to the restriction of the by-laws no progress has been 
made for years in the adoption of new materials and new 
methods of construction. Invention and enterprise have 
been paralysed as far as building is concerned. Mr. Alban 
Scott, however, is taking a line which should clear some 
of the obstacles out of the way. He proposes to give a wide 
latitude in the choice of materials and the form of building, 
provided that the result is to give a house of sufficient strength 
and stability to prevent fire if the ordinary precautions are 
used. This condition was a necessary step towards freeing 
building from the bonds in which it was held. The setting 
aside of by-laws as far as wooden houses were concerned 
was nothing in comparison, as it only applies for a compara- 
tively short number of years, and will not give the necessary 
inducement to work on anything fresh. Now arises a splendid 
opportunity for the development and enlarged use of local 
materials. It may help to lessen the cost, which at present 
is prohibitive. Cement which, before the war, could be 
purchased at 24s. a ton, is now costing 75s., and will probably 
go up to 78s. shortly. The increase seems to be much more 
than was necessitated by the higher cost of labour and coal. 


HE Health Ministry, as announced by Dr. Addison 
the other day, has taken a most important step in 


MAJOR DUNBAR KELLY read a most interesting paper 
to the Farmers’ Club at the Surveyors’ Institution on 
Monday afternoon. His subject was “ Arable versus grass 
under the present conditions of agriculture,” and the points 
with which he dealt were, in the first place, whether it is 
advisable that the arable land in this country should be 
maintained or increased ; secondly, if this be proved, what are 
the causes operating against this increase ; and, thirdly, how 
can the adverse influences be mitigated or diminished if they 
cannot be removed. His answers were as precise as his 
questions. Practically everybody agrees that the arable 
land of Great Britain should be increased. But it is also true 
that, as Lord Lee has warned the country, farmers are medi- 
tating laying down their land in grass and allowing the country 
to revert to its ancient state of agricultural imbecility. The 
third query was the one most difficult to answer. Labour 
stands in the way, and we believe Major Dunbar Kelly was 
absolutely right when he said that the farmer does not grudge 
the labourer his wage, but that the recently enacted statutory 
hours of labour are unsuitable to the industry. He thinks 
that a revision of the hours of labour is a practical measure 
that would not be opposed by the workers themselves, but 
failing that, something may be accomplished by the tractor 
and other labour-saving appliances, the cheapening of artificial 
manures, the relief of local taxation and the abolition of a 
great deal of the present bureaucratic control. These are 
matters which the Prime Minister will do well to ponder. 


GOLFERS are, like fishermen, proverbially apt to exaggerate 

their own achievements, and it now appears that they 
have exaggerated other peoples’ as well. There has been 
much talk lately of the prodigious distance that the modern 
rubber-cored ball can be driven; drives of 300yds. or more 
have been spoken of as if they were common as blackberries. 
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Two elaborate tests, at Woodcote Park and Sandy Lodge 
respectively, have shown that, in fact, such drives are quite 
exceptional in the case of the leading professionals, and we 
may reasonably infer that many reputed feats of obscure 
amateurs are apocryphal. At Sandy Lodge Braid, who, 
for all his bad putting and his forty-nine years, is still driving 
magnificently, was distinctly longer than Vardon, Taylor 
and Herd. Yet his longest drive was 255yds. and his average 
a little over 230yds. At Woodcote, where he had Duncan, 
a mighty hitter, among his opponents, Braid had one drive 
of 270yds., the longest of the day; but the average drive 
of four fine players was well under 240yds. Clearly, we do 
not hit the ball quite so far as we think we do; but this is 
not to say that the Rules of Golf Committee are not extremely 
Wise in proposing to standardise the ball. Human ingenuity 
will be for ever inventing a slightly better ball, and our 
golf courses are unconscionably long already. 


"THE late Viscount Astor, who died at the end of last week, 

had lived long enough in this country to be regarded as 
one of ourselves. He came here in 1899 and subsequently 
interested himself keenly and intelligently in the affairs of 
this little island. He became a newspaper proprietor by 
purchasing the Pall Mall Gazette in 1899, and installed there 
as editor the clever and versatile Mr. Harry Cust, who, 
unfortunately, did not live to see the end of the war. About 
fourteen years ago the late Viscount Astor purchased the 
Observer from Lord Northcliffe. He possessed considerable 
ability in himself and had a keen appreciation of it in others. 
He was an unostentatious, but most kindly benefactor of 
those whose need came within his purview. He was one who 
followed out the injunction not to let “ thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth,” and left vacant a place in London 
which will not easily be filled. His son, Major Waldorf 
Astor, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, 
succeeds to the peerage and to the ownership of Hever Castle, 
the beautiful residence of his late father. It was described and 
illustrated in our number for October rath, 1907, and we repro- 
duce some of the more important views in this issue. 


VOICES. 
Sing, says Wind, 
Laugh, says Sun, 
Sleep, says Shadow, 
Dream, says Moon. 


Wind, says Song, 
Hist sweetly by ; 
Sun, says Laughter, 
Fill Earth and Sky ; 
Shade, Sleep whispers, 
Wave on the stream ; 
Silver thy wing, 
Says Moon to Dream, 
GEORGE AMBROSE. 


HE season of big billiard matches could not have had a 
more dramatic beginning than in the match between 
those two old enemies Inman and Reece. Never was there 
such a race of spurt and counter spurt. Reece, who received 
1,000 in 16,000, began with one of those attacks of poor 
play and poor luck from which he nearly always suffers 
against Inman. He not only lost all his start, but 1,470 points 
into the bargain, and the match seemed as good as over, 
Then Inman began to fall away, and Reece, playing very 
well, crept up and up, got back all he had lost, and had a 
lead of 600. At last it seemed that he had broken the spell, 
but Inman was not yet done with. On the last two days he 
played superbly, and won in the end by over 500 points. 
It is hard not to feel sorry for Reece, for we have probably all 
experienced at some game or other the paralysing sensation of 
playing against a particular opponent who, however bright our 
prospects, always beats us in the end. But if the sympathy 
goes to Reece, the highest meed of praise must go to his 
conqueror. There may have been greater, and there certainly 
have been more attractive players than Inman, but as a dour, 
relentless fighter, he has surely never been excelled at any game. 


HERE was a magnificent display of home-grown fruit at 
the autumn meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Grapes, peaches and nectarines were not so freely displayed 
as in former years, but seldom, if ever, have we seen apples 
and pears of finer quality than those which filled the Society’s 
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spacious hall at Vincent Square on this occasion. We have seen 
larger and heavier apples and pears, but for colour and finish 
the fruits were never better. The class for twenty baskets of 
apples, cooking and dessert, afforded an object lesson in 
packing, and aroused great enthusiasm among market growers. 
The size of the baskets was limited to half bushel, and fruit 
suitable for market purposes received more consideration 
than any variety of apples hitherto unknown in our markets. 
It was interesting to note the keen competition among amateur 
growers, many of whom are forsaking their flowers for the 
more profitable pastime of fruit growing. Thus, an ex- 
president of the National Rose Society was first with an 
excellent dish of a new dessert apple named Ellison’s Orange, 
and a prominent raiser of daffodils was well to the fore with 
Cox’s Orange Pippin and Newton Wonder apples. The 
exhibition affords further evidence, if such were necessary, 
that we are able to grow fruit in this country of finer 
quality than that produced in any other part of the world. 


"THE Royal Horticultural Society has done a great deal to 

help our Allies to restore the fertility of their fields. But 
there is still much to do. The Commissioner of the Society’s 
War Relief Fund, after a personal visit, declares that the 
need is very urgent. In France the peasant owns his little 
farm, and on getting back the first thing he asks for is vege- 
table seeds. Hundreds of thousands of seed packets are 
required, and also young fruit trees are much needed to 
replace those which were destroyed by the Germans. Many 
of our readers will, we are sure, be interested in this state of 
things, and will do what they can to help the fund from which 
the relief proceeds. 


[T is to be hoped that the dispute which has arisen about 

gardeners’ wages will not in any way affect the very ancient 
feeling of friendliness that exists between employer and em- 
ployed in this branch of industry. It is one case in which cash 
is not the only connection between master and man. Given 
an owner who is highly interested in horticulture but not very 
learned about it and a gardener who loves his calling, it is the 
most natural thing in the world for a friendship to develop 
between the two. There is a give and take of information 
between them. Very many gardeners are imbued with the 
spirit of that typical member of the guild, Andrew Fairservice. 
He was not an admirable character in every respect, and yet 
spoke in the true spirit of the gardener when he told young 
Francis Osbaldistone that he had been “flitting every term 
these four-and-twenty years; but when the time comes, 
there’s aye something to saw that I would like to see sawn— 
or something to maw that I would like to see mawn—or 
something to ripe that I would like to see ripen—and sae I 
e’en daiker on wi’ the family frae year’s end to year’s end.” 
A man with that interest would not lightly fall out with an 
employer who was his friend. 


"THE whole matter, however, must be considered from 

various angles. The problem differs greatly with the 
circumstances. In a great garden where many are employed 
it is usual to pay wages on a generous scale, and the raw 
beginner has a chance of rising to a position corresponding 
with the talents he may develop. A highly trained and first- 
rate gardener has very little reason to complain of the payment 
he receives. Those who work under his direction are also 
very little given to complaining. Their wages have, as a 
matter of fact, been automatically raised in accordance 
with the increase in other branches of rural labour. Where 
only one is kept the case is different. The employer is pro- 
bably a man earning something more than {500 a year and 
less than {1,000. In these days the demands upon his 
income are very great indeed. He belongs to a class who 
have gained little, if at all, by the war. Out of his income 
nearly a third is taken by the income-tax collector, which 
at once reduces {900 a year to £600. Other rates and taxes 
have risen in proportion. Probably he has at least two 
children to educate for a profession, and he will not do this 
on much less than £200 a year each. 


[F domestic service is brought down to the irreducible 

minimum, he is still left with a very small margin, and if 
he were obliged to pay a single gardener at a high rate, 
even £3 a week, he would probably have to get rid of him 
altogether. This would be a pity, because it has been proved 
that soldiers suffering from wounds or shell-shock have found 
the occupation salutary and pleasant. The work is in the 
open air, it is not too hard, and to the man who has been 
attracted by the prospect of growing things it is full of interest. 
There is no calling more conducive to the recovery of wounded 
men and shattered nerves. It should be remembered, too, 
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that these ex-soldiers are not, as a rule, expert gardeners, 
Many are agricultural labourers who have to be taught the 
rudiments of their new work. But the employer stretches 
a point to make the most of them, because he is simultancously 
getting his garden kept and helping on the recovery of one 
who has suffered for his country’s welfare. It would be a 
misfortune if anything discouraged the professional man 
from doing his best to employ the ex-soldier at the best wage 
he can afford to give. 


JN many cases a way out of the difficulty might be found 

in co-operation. It had already become common during 
the war for two or three families, or even more, to share the 
services of a gardener between them. He would go so many 
hours to one, so many to another, so many to a third, and 
so forth. The principle might be applied to large gardens. 
A great expert is more likely to succeed when he has a number 
of gardens in his control than when he has only one, just 
as an architect can look after the building of several houses 
at once. In the case of a great garden the expert is really 
the thinking machine for those who use their hands. His 
business is mostly connected with the work of planting 
and giving that advice which is rendered possible by a very 
thorough and complete knowledge of plant life. He could 
easily do this for several great gardens, which would be 
beautified and improved thereby. 


A RECEIPT FOR MIRTH. 


Now, in the days of James the King 
A garden was a worthy thing. 
Parkinson wrote 
Works, of great note 
On flowers fair and fruités fine ; 
(The date was sixteen twenty nine) 
Wrote how to make 
Physic and cake 
And sauce and pottage out of roots, 
With leaves and stalks or seeds and shoots. 


A pleasant book it greatly pleases, 
It gives this cure for sad diseases : 
Make of good use 
All of the juice, 
From Pippin red and Pearmain green 
(The sweetest apples ever seen), 
Dulness it cures, 
Mirth it procures. 
Now heaviness shall haste away, 
These apples are both ripe to-day. 
D. KENTISH WRIGHT. 


[T is rather pathetic to peruse the balance-sheet of the 

Balaclava Fund at the moment when we are all so much 
engaged in providing for the victims of the late war. We 
gather frem the sheet that only three needy old heroes survive 
out of the Light Brigade, whose charge still rings through 
history and literature. It is sixty-five years since it took 
place, and still there are these three old men who took part 
in it, and eight widows of others who survived that unforget- 
tableday. After the Civil War in America we believe pensions 
continued to be paid for over fifty years, and we hope that 
some, at least, of those who were wounded in the Great War 
will be alive to tell the tale for a period as great as that which 
has elapsed since Balaclava. It would mean that they would 
be alive in 1984, when this young century will be drawing 
to a close. 


IT was a very great pleasure to find that the Dairy Show, 

which has been in a condition of suspended animation for 
four years, was able to come out so bravely on Tuesday. 
A great deal happened to the dairy world during the war, 
and those engaged in it often alternated between hope and 
despair. But if we may judge by the entries, the result has 
been good after all. The entries for the milk and butter 
tests are the best since the Show was instituted, and the 
greater attention now being paid to recording the milk yield 
of each cow was clearly reflected at Islington. As might have 
been expected, the Agricultural Hall was crowded. Not only 
had the farmers come to see one of their most popular shows, 
but a great number were attracted to London by the know- 
ledge that this occasion was to be seized by the Prime Minister 
for an annunciation cf the agricultural policy of the Govern- 
ment. There is no topic that has been more eagerly discussed 
in country circles for months past. 
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LORD ASTOR AND HEVER CASTLE 


LTHOUGH, as a young man, called to the American 
Bar, and afterwards a member of the New York 
Legislature, W. Waldorf Astor, whose large-hearted 
charity we shall long remember and whose death 
we regret, became a British subject a score of 

years ago, and in 1916 he went to the House of Peers 
as Lord Astor of Hever. That historic Kentish manor 
he purchased in 1903, and the immense renovations and 
additions which he promptly initiated at the Castle attracted 
much public attention and much archeological and archi- 
tectural criticism. Although it had been a possession of Anne 
Boleyn’s father, and tradition connected it with Henry VIII 
in the days when he courted her, it was not then, and had 
never been, a great 
and sumptuous house. 
The medieval home 
of unimportant 
knights, it was 
three times purchased 
under the later Plan- 
tagenets as an invest- 
ment by wealthy men, 
the last being Lord 
Mayor Boleyn, Anne’s 
great - grandfather. 
None of these three 
owners was a resident, 
nor did it become 
a Boleyn home until 
Thomas Boleyn, Earl 
of Wiltshire, felt he 
had better lay low 
if he wished to escape 
the fate of his 
daughter Anne, and 
his son Rochford. 
Previous to that he 
and his family used 
it very little, and the 
occasions when Henry 
and Anne met there 
are likely to have 
been few indeed. It 
was a small place, and 
the decorations were 
probably as restrained 
as the accommoda- 
tion. To make the 
best of it, Nash, when 
in the nineteenth 
century, he made a 
drawing of Henry 
and Anne at Hever, 
drew the King hand- 
ing his lady-love up 
the steps of the gal- 
lery. But before that 
gallery was contrived, 
not only had Anne’s 
head been removed, 
but the King had 
long been dead ; for it 
bears the date 1584, 
and was the work 
of the Waldegraves, 
who acquired the 
place under Queen 
Mary. 

But Lord Astor 
wanted both sump- 
tuousness and 
Spaciousness, and the 
problem was how to 
add this with least 
disturbance to the 
scale and appearance 
of the old moated 
Manor house. With 
Mr. Frank Pearson 
as his professional ad- 
viser, Lord Astor 
Wisely determined 
to leave the old castle 








Copyright. 





1.—THE GATE-HOUSE AND DRAWBRIDGE. 


intact, sofar asits exterior was concerned, and to obtain the 
extra room needed by building outside the moat in such fashion 
as not to dwarf, hide or disfigure the castle itself. Connected 
by subway and covered bridge, the annexe takes the form of a 
little village nestling against the protective castle, and the 
grouping is very picturesque. Within, there has been intro- 
duced much fine reproductive work on the lines of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth century | models. 
Although in its splendour and elaboration it may be in 
contradiction to Hever’s past and Hever’s character, yet it 
presents remarkable and excellent examples of both design 
and craftsmanship, and all this could be carried out without 
any destruction of ancient work, as such was so generally 
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absent. The best remaining interior was the Elizabethan 
gallery (Fig. 2), where the original panelling was merely 
supplemented with a plaster ceiling of the Jacobean type. 
How thoroughly the exterior (dating with little change from 
the time of the de Heveres) has been respected is seen by the 
illustration (Fig. 1) of the gate-house, where the stonework 
is untouched except for necessary repair, and a drawbridge 
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of very simple and apt design has been placed. On the other 
hand, the richness of the new interior work is well represented 
in the staircase hall (Fig. 3), made out of the old kitchen, 
which had lost all original features and been divided vertically 
by a floor. The King’s College screen, finest of surviving 
examples of Renaissance woodwork produced in England 
under Henry VIII, inspired the design. a 





THE HAMILTON PALACE COLLECTION 
OF PICTURES.—II 


By H. Avray TIppPinG. 


E noticed last week that some of the finest of 
the pictures in the 1882 sale, and especially 
Valazquez’ Philip IV, now in the National 
Gallery, had formed part of the Beckford 
Collection. Alexander, tenth Duke of Hamilton, 
married the younger of the two little girls in the picture 
(Fig. £) of them painted by Romney for their father, William 
Beckford, author of ““ Vathek.” Disliking his elder daughter’s 
marriage with Major-General James Orde, he left the portion 
of his father’s great fortune which he had not squandered 
to the younger one, and thus not only pictures and other 
art objects, but also his famous library, came to Hamilton 


1.—WILLIAM BECKFORD. 


Author of “ Vathek,” as a boy. Painted by Romney. 64ins. by 52ins. 





Palace after his death in 1844. The Duke housed the latter 
in a T-shaped, sky-lighted gallery, having four fireplaces, 
The mantelpieces were kept low and arranged as plinths, whence 
rose granite columns supporting an entablature so that a 
fine architectural framing was formed for great portraits 
of four generations of the Beckford family. At the foot of 
the T was Peter Beckford, who served as Lieutenant-Governor 
and as Speaker of the Assembly of the Island of Jamaica 
at the close of the seventeenth century. Coming of an old 
but decayed Gloucestershire family, his grandfather had 
settled in Jamaica soon after it came into English hands 
under the Commonwealth, and had begun the restoration of 
the family fortunes. So when, 
as we learn from the picture 
(Fig. 4), one K. Williams— 
not known to Bryan and 
his. dictionary—painted the 
Lieutenant-Governor in 1692, 
he depicted him arrayed in 
very costly garb. The scarlet 
cloth of his coat and breeches 
is embroidered all over with 
a striking floral pattern in 
gold thread and braid, and 
his hat is equally richly 
edged and feathered. Facing 
him, at the head of the T, 
Was an enormous canvas of 
his son, Alderman Beckford. 
Born in Jamaica in 1709, he 
vas sent to England at the 
age of fourteen to be edu- 
cated, and there remained. 
Becoming in due course head 
of the family, he found himself 
pcessessed of great West Indian 
plantations and large com- 
mercial interests. All these 
he developed and increased, 
so that he became one of the 
wealthiest and most influen- 
tial of City merchants. His 
association with Wilkes at the 
time of the latter’s utmost 
notoriety gave him popularity 
and political power. He was 
twice Lord Mayor, and sat for 
the City in several Parlia- 
ments. That explains the 
picture which portrays him in 
his robes and chain of office, 
the mace lying on the table 
by his side. In his right hand 
is a roll of paper, and he 
appears to be delivering 4 
speech; while behind him 
the Thames flows through 
London Bridge with the dome 
of St. Paul’s rising above it. 
All that is clear, but there 
seems to be some slight un- 
certainty as to who painted 
it and when. In the catalogue 


of next month’s sale it 
is put down to Romney. 
Now, in the only Romney 


of the Alderman that Messrs. 
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Ward and Roberts mention 
as belonging to the Duke of 
Hamilton, they _ speak 
of him as “sitting in an easy 
posture” with trees and deer 
behind him, and give the 
measurement as 57ins. by 
gins, Whereas the portrait 
now illustrated (Fig. 5) is 18ins. 
bigger each way. They go on 
to tell us that they have failed 
to trace a: picture mentioned 
by Romney’s son  in_ his 
‘““Memoirs”” as having been 
painted by his father from a 
mask after the Alderman’s 
death. On the other hand, 
Sir Walter Armstrong, in his 
Reynolds catalogue, has the 
following entry : 

Beckford, Alderman William, 


M.P. 
(Duke of Hamilton, K.T., 
G.G., 1883). 


whole length; holding a scroll 
in his right hand; in the back- 
ground, to the left, a view of 
the Thames with London Bridge 
and St. Paul’s. Painted 1755. 
TIDX73: 


That gives the ownership and 
size of our picture, and also 
the description, except that 
the robes are not mentioned, 
and Beckford was Sheriff in 
1755 and not Lord BMayor 
until 1762. He was again 
holding that office when, in 
May, 1770, he went to St. 
James’s Palace, complaining 
of the false return made at 
Wilkes’ Middlesex election. 
The King’s: unsatisfactory 
answer brought out the wholly 
irregular retort atterwards in- 
scribed on the Beckford statue 
in Guildhall. A month later 
he was dead, and that his son 
should afterwards have wished 
the incident perpetuated on 
canvas'is likely enough. In 
the “Memoirs” John Romney, 
after speaking of the mask 
from which his father had 
painted the face in his «‘ New- 
ton making Experiments with 
the Prism,’’ adds: 
This leads me to mention another 
picture which Mr. Romney 
painted from a mask for Mr. 
Beckford of Fonthill; viz., that 
of Ald rman Beck‘ord, in which 
he is represented at full length 
in the robes of Lord Mayor, with 
the action and in the attitude 
of an orator, in allusion, I believe, 
to his celebrated reply to the 
King’s answer tg the address, 
femonstrance and petition of the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London in 1770. 


This must refer to the picture from the Hamilton Palace 
library, only “untraceable” by Messrs. Ward and. Roberts 
because it was accepted as a Reynolds on Sir Walter’s 
authority, and as a Reynolds was more than once exhibited. 
It is now accepted as an undoubted Romney. Certainly 
Itcannot be claimed that Messrs. Ward. and Roberts’ 

Romney ” is complete or correct ; it is, indeed, faulty in 
respect of other Beckford portraits. At one end of the T 
Was the portrait by T. Phillips of Susanna Beckford as 
Duchess of Hamilton, and at the other the portrait by 
Romney of her father, William Beckford, as a young man 
(Fig. 2). In another room was a smaller picture of him as a 
boy by the same artist (Fig. 1). Messrs. Ward and Roberts 
ignore the former, and want to make us believe that the 
entries in Romney’s diary as to sittings given to William 
Beckford in 1781-2 refer to the picture of the boy. Therein 
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2.—WILLIAM BECKFORD. 
Author of “ Vathek,” at the age of 22. Painted by Romney in 1781-2. 951s. by 57ins. 


he looks about fourteen or, at most, sixteen. Now, Romney 
went to Italy in March, 1773, when Beckford was a little 
under fourteen, and returned in July, 1775, before he 
was sixteen. Romney had delayed going owing to “ influx 
of business,” a commission from Mrs. Beckford to paint 
her son being, perhaps, an item in this busy time, 
of which his son says: “His gain must have averaged 
one hundred pounds a month for the last four months 
previous to his going abroad.” His price for such a 
picture being then only about twenty guineas. The 
portrait may even date after the painter’s return, but 
before he settled in Cavendish Square and_ started his 
diary in March, 1776, so that there would be no 
record of sittings. It is quite charming. The large 
eved, imaginative boy, already ‘all air and _ fire,” 
as Lord Chatham described him, has a far-away look 
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3.—MRS. BECKFORD, BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Either Maria Hamilton,‘ wife to Alderman Beckford, 

painted in 1770, or The Hon. Louisa Pitt, wife to 

Peter Beckford, the Alderman’s nephew, painted in 
1782. g4ins. by 58ins. 


4,—PETER BECKFORD. 
Father of the Alderman and Lieutenant-Governor of 
Jamaica. Painted by K. Williams in 1692. 95ins. 
by 551s. 








as he leans his head on his hand, the elbow resting on a rock. 
Behind him is a hilly landscape with rushing water. His grey 
blue coat contrasts well with the white waistcoat and hose and the 
buff breeches. The attitude is easy and graceful. But still more 
arresting, though somewhat similar, is the attitude of the boy grown 
man. It portrays the superbness of young manhood, conscious of 
good looks, great fortune and early literary achievement, for 
about the very time of the sittings, recorded from June, 1781, 
to March, 1782, “ Vathek”’ had been written in French in a 
ceaseless toil of three days and two nights. A career of usefulness 
and honour seemed opening, but ability soon gave way to eccen- 
tricity. The Alderman’s great Georgian house at Fonthill became 
unacceptable to the son’s romantic aspirations, Oriental whims 
and craving for seclusion. They were to find their due environ- 
ment in a “ ruined ” abbey. Then the abbey was not to be 
ruined, but very large and very Gothic, with a tower 300ft. high 
that proved incapable of long maintaining an upright position. 
There, with a strange set of dependents, he wasted his own 
powers and his father’s wealth until the entire Fonthill estate and 
most of the valuables had to be sold. With what remained he retired 
to Lansdowne Hill above Bath, where a lesser tower sufficed, and 
lived as a recluse till his death, in 1844, at the age of eighty-five. 














5.—ALDERMAN BECKFORD. 
Lord Mayor of London. Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1755 
or by G. Romney from a mask after death. 12ins. by 74ins. 


The year after the portrait was finished he had married a 
daughter of the Earl of Aboyne. Three years afterwards she 
died, having given birth to two girls, whom their father com- 
missioned Romney to paint in 1789. Mr. Roberts rightly tells us 
that Margaret, the elder, is standing, while Susanna, the younger, 
sits looking up at her; but then he goes on to say that it is the 
elder that has a muslin cap, and the younger a band round her 
head! This is strange carelessness in a catalogue raisonné that 
is only of value for purposes of identification and, therefore, calls 
for scrupulous correctness. Must the same fault be found with 
sir Walter Armstrong? He thus describes a Reynolds at Hamilton 
Palace (Fig. 3): 

Beckford, The Hon. Mrs. Peter, 

whole length; with landscape background ; 

represented as offering sacrifice in a Grecian 

temple; she holds up a cup, and at her feet is a 

tripod with burning incense, to the right an 

attendant, kneeling, pours out a libation. Painted 1782. 
Now, in Sir William Cotton’s earlier.catalogue Reynolds is said to 
have painted a picture of Mrs. Beckford, wife to the Alderman, 
in 1770. As mother of William it is far more likely that her 
portrait should have been among the latter’s possessions than that 
of the wife of a cousin who left children. Whether, therefore, this 
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picture represents Maria Hamilton, who 
married the Alderman in 1760, or the Hon. 
Louisa Pitt, who married Peter Beckford, the 
noted fox-hunter and writer on sport, may 
be uncertain. But it is quite clear that Sir 
Walter did blunder in another attribution, for 
he mentions among the Reynolds pictures at 
Hamilton : 
Hamilton, 8th Duke of 
Bust; three-quarters to the right; long 
hair; crimson velvet coat and waistcoat, frilled 
shirt open at the neck. Painted 1782. 





Now, we have seen this Duke as he appeared at 
Geneva in 1774 at the age of eighteen, so that 
he could not possibly be the long-haired lad 
of the 1782 Reynolds (Fig. 7), which represents 
Alexander, the tenth Duke, then a boy of 
fifteen. His name, indeed, is written on the 
back of the canvas, and the wrong attribution 
must merely be a clerical error. There is a 
small but admirable portrait of the eighth 
Duke as a middle-aged man with whiskers, by 
Raeburn, who was instrumental in saving it 
and other pictures for the Palace when this 
Duke died in 1799. The heir te the Dukedom 





7.—ALEXANDER,. TENTH DUKE OF HAMILTON, AS A BOY OF 
FIFTEEN. 
Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1782.  26ins. by 2okins. 








6—ALEXANDER, TENTH DUKE OF 

HAMILTON, AND HIS FAVOURITE ARABIAN 
HORSE. 

Painted by Sir H. Raeburn. g8ins. by 72ins. 


Shea ee 


and settled estate was his uncle, father of the 
tenth Duke. But the eighth Duke had a 
natural daughter whom he wished to endow 
and to whom he left what was not entailed, 
including pictures. Fortunately, the lady 
preferred cash to canvases, and Raeburn, being 
appointed valuer, awarded her £1,500 on con- 
dition that the pictures remained where they 
Were. Some years later Raeburn painted two 
other Hamilton portraits. The one, a_ big 
Sft. by 6ft. canvas (Fig. 6), represents the 
tenth Duke resting his arm on the back of his 
favourite Arabian horse. The other is a lively 
little picture of his son, aged two or three, in 
a white muslin frock seated on the ground 
With finger on an open picture book. These 
three Raeburns and all the Beckford portraits 
are among the pictures to be seen ten days 
hence at the King’s Street rooms. The present 
Duke is descended from the younger son of the 
fourth Duke, and having, in view of future 
limited wall space, to make a selection, he has 
chosen out his direct ancestors, such as the 
first Duke and Duchess by Van Dyck, which 
were illustrated last week, and has commis- 
sioned Messrs. Christie to dispose of the rest. 8.—MARGARET AND SUSANNA BECKFORD 

Daughters of Wm. Beckford, as little girls. Painted by Romney in 1789. 

6oims. by 47hins. 
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3.—MRS. BECKFORD, BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Either Maria Hamilton,‘ wife to Alderman Beckford, 

painted in 1770, or The Hon. Louisa Pitt, wife to 

Peter Beckford, the Alderman’s nephew, painted in 
1782. g4ins. by 58ins. 





4,—PETER BECKFORD. 
Father of the Alderman and Lieutenant-Governor of 
Jamaica. Painted by K. Williams in 1692. 95ins. 
by 557s. 





as he leans his head on his hand, the elbow resting on a rock. 
Behind him is a hilly landscape with rushing water. His grey 
blue coat contrasts well with the white waistcoat and hose and the 
buff breeches. The attitude is easy and graceful. But still more 
arresting, though somewhat similar, is the attitude of the boy grown 
man. It portrays the superbness of young manhood, conscious of 
good looks, great fortune and early literary achievement, for 
about the very time of the sittings, recorded from June, 1781, 
to March, 1782, “ Vathek” had been written in French in a 
ceaseless toil of three days and two nights. A career of usefulness 
and honour seemed opening, but ability soon gave way to eccen- 
tricity. The Alderman’s great Georgian house at Fonthill became 
unacceptable to the son’s romantic aspirations, Oriental whims 
and craving for seclusion. They were to find their due environ- 
ment in a “ ruined ” abbey. Then the abbey was not to be 
ruined, but very large and very Gothic, with a tower 300ft. high 
that proved incapable of long maintaining an upright position. 
There, with a strange set of dependents, he wasted his own 
powers and his father’s wealth until the entire Fonthill estate and 
most of the valuables had to be sold. With what remained he retired 
to Lansdowne Hill above Bath, where a lesser tower sufficed, and 
lived as a recluse till his death, in 1844, at the age of eighty-five. 

















5.—ALDERMAN BECKFORD. 
Lord Mayor of London. Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1755 
or by G. Romney from a mask after death. 112ins. by 74ins. 


The year after the portrait was finished he had married a 
daughter of the Earl of Aboyne. Three years afterwards she 
died, having given birth to two girls, whom their father com- 
missioned Romney to paint in 1789. Mr. Roberts rightly tells us 
that Margaret, the elder, is standing, while Susanna, the younger, 
sits looking up at her; but then he goes on to say that it is the 
elder that has a muslin cap, and the younger a band round her 
head! . This is strange carelessness in a catalogue raisonné that 
is only of value for purposes of identification and, therefore, calls 
for scrupulous correctness. Must the same fault be found with 
Sir Walter Armstrong? He thus describes a Reynolds at Hamilton 
Palace (Fig. 3): 

Beckford, The Hon. Mrs. Peter, 

whole length ; with landscape background ; 

represented as offering sacrifice in a Grecian 

temple ; she holds up a cup, and at her feet is a 

tripod with burning incense, to the right an 

attendant, kneeling, pours out a libation. Painted 1782. 
Now, in Sir William Cotton’s earlier-catalogue Reynolds is said to 
have painted a picture of Mrs. Beckford, wife to the Alderman, 
in 1770. As mother of William it is far more likely that her 
portrait should have been among the latter’s possessions than that 
of the wife of a cousin who left children. Whether, therefore, this 
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picture represents Maria Hamilton, who 
married the Alderman in 1760, or the Hon. 
Louisa Pitt, who married Peter Beckford, the 
noted fox-hunter and writer on sport, may 
be uncertain. But it is quite clear that Sir 
Walter did blunder in another attribution, for 
he mentions among the Reynolds pictures at 
Hamilton : 
Hamilton, 8th Duke of 
Bust; three-quarters to the right; long 
hair; crimson velvet coat and waistcoat, frilled 
shirt open at the neck. Painted 1782. 





Now, we have seen this Duke as he appeared at 
Geneva in 1774 at the age of eighteen, so that 
he could not possibly be the long-haired lad 
of the 1782 Reynolds (Fig. 7), which represents 
Alexander, the tenth Duke, then a boy of 
fifteen. His name, indeed, is written on the 
back of the canvas, and the wrong attribution 
must merely be a clerical error. There is a 
small but admirable portrait of the eighth 
Duke as a middle-aged man with whiskers, by 
Raeburn, who was instrumental in saving it 
and other pictures for the Palace when this 
Duke died in 1799. The heir te the Dukedom 





7.—ALEXANDER,. TENTH DUKE OF HAMILTON, AS A BOY OF | 
FIFTEEN. 
Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1782. 26ins. by 2o0hkins. 
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6—ALEXANDER, TENTH DUKE OF 

HAMILTON, AND HIS FAVOURITE ARABIAN 
HORSE. 

Painted by Sir H. Raeburn. g8ins. by 72ins. 


and settled estate was his uncle, father of /the 
tenth Duke. But the eighth Duke had a 
natural daughter whom he wished to endow 
and to whom he left what was not entailed, 
including pictures. Fortunately, the lady 
preferred cash to canvases, and Raeburn, being 
appointed valuer, awarded her £1,500 on con- 
dition that the pictures remained where they 
Were. Some years later Raeburn painted two 
other Hamilton portraits. The one, a_ big 
Sit. by 6ft. canvas (Fig. 6), represents the 
tenth Duke resting his arm on the back of his 
favourite Arabian horse. The other is a lively 
little picture of his son, aged two or three, in 
a white muslin frock seated on the ground 
with finger on an open picture book. These 
three Raeburns and all the Beckford portraits 
are among the pictures to be seen ten days 
hence at the King’s Street rooms. The present 
Duke is descended from the younger son of the 
fourth Duke, and having, in view of future 
limited wall space, to make a selection, he has 
chosen out his direct ancestors, such as the 
first Duke and Duchess by Van Dyck, which 
were illustrated last week, and has commis- 
sloned Messrs. Christie to dispose of the rest. 8.—MARGARET AND SUSANNA BECKFORD. 

Daughters of Wm. Beckford, as little girls. Painted by Romney in 1789. 

6oins. by 47}i0s. 
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HERE was long a tradition that Buckhurst had been Elizabeth and James. The great nobles erected vast palaces like 
one of the most important of our Early Renaissance Theobalds and Holdenby, like Audley End and Knole and Buckhurst. 
his ste otal gen wigan years ago Mr. Gotch, in The statement is true enough, but the inclusion of Knole 
uis excellent book on that subject, told us that and Buckhurst as examples is incorrect. Sir Richard 


Everyone who could afford it seems to have built in the time of Sackville’s son Thomas, first Earl of Dorset, though he 
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renewed and refitted 
Knole, did not 
greatly alter or en- 
large the fabric as 
created by successive 
Plantagenet and 
Tudor Archbishops, 
while at Buckhurst 
he did not replace his 
forefather’s straggling 
home by a “ vast 
palace.” He secms 
indeed to have left it 
alone and_ perhaps 
even neglected it. A 
short survey of his 
life, especially of such 
fragments of the do- 
mestic side of it as 
can be gathered, will 
help to make _ this 
clear. He was born 
under his_ grand- 
father’s roof at Buck- 
hurst in 1536, the 
year of the establish- 
ment of the Court of 
Augmentation, 
of which his father 
became Chancellor 
with other official 
posts that kept him 
in London and on 
travel. We hear that 
as a lad of about 
fifteen Thomas went 
to Oxford, but that it 
was at Cambridge 
that he took his M.A. 
At Cambridge Cheke, 
andafter him Ascham, 
had made St. John’s 
College not only the 
seat of revived Greek 
learning, but the 
fount of literary 
English. Ascham, 
though no longer 
residing at Cam- 
bridge, was still 
Public Orator in 
Thomas _ Sackville’s 
student days, and we 
may trace his in- 
fluence, if not his 
direct teaching, in the 
rapid development of 
the youth’s literary 
activities and mastery 
of ‘‘pure, plain 
English.” He was 
only just of age 
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when he blossomed out as poet and dramatist. The 
‘“‘ Myrror for Magistrates,’ of which he wrote the “ Induction,” 
and the “ Tragedy of Gorboduc”’ are in the front rank of 
the productions of the pioneer age that prepared the ground 
for Spenser and Shakespeare. But while he was writing 


Copyright. 3.—GABLES 
them he was also getting married and serving in Parliament. 
At the age of nineteen he was mated to the daughter of a 
man who, like his own father, steered a well loaded bark 
clear of Tudor whirlpools and was Privy Councillor to 
Henry VIII and to all his three children. Sir John Baker 
of Sissinghurst in Kent died in the year of Elizabeth’s 
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accession, having “ built a most magnificent seat,’ as we are 
told by Hasted, who gives a plate of the then decaying 
mansion fully justifying that description. But his daughter 
was not an heiress, and impecuniosity appears as the 
characteristic of Thomas Sackville’s young married life. 


AND OLD. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
His great-grandfather, Sir William Boleyn, stood in the 
same relationship to the Queen, and Elizabeth readily 
acknowledged cousinship with the brilliant young man 
whose “ Gorboduc”’ was acted before her in 1561. He 
became one of the gilded youths of her Court, which resulted 
in an expenditure that his prudent father was loath to meet. 
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4.—THE LONG ROOM OR LIBRARY. 


5.—THE SITTING-ROOM. 
It includes the porter's room and old «rched way leading into the back court. 
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is in the new buiiding ; the stone of the walls camz from a destroyed ouibuilding. 
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He determined to get him away, and while talking to 
Ascham about the education of “ litle Robert,” he, no doubt 
with his son in mind, turned the conversation to “ yonge 
men,” discussing ‘their to much libertie to live as they 
luft, . . . And lastlie he required of me verie earneftlie 
to fhewe what I thought of the common goinge of Englifhe 
men into Italie.” Ascham will have been reassuring on this 
point, for 1563, the date of this conversation, is that 
assigned to Thomas Sackville’s departure for France and 
Italv, and he was at Rome when news reached him of his 
father’s death in 1566. 

Now, as to his position in literature and politics we 
cannot do better than follow the account of him given by 
Sir Sidney Lee in : 
the Dictionary of 
National Biography ; 
but in other respects 
Sir Sidney goes 
astray. He would 
have us believe that 
Thomas Sackville was 
abroad from 1563 to 
1566 and then 
“hurried home to 
assume control of a 
vast inheritance,’’ 
and also that “he 
resided in early life 
at Buckhurst, Sussex, 
where he employed 
John Thorpe to re- 
build the manor 
house between 1561 
and 1565.’ Which 
means that as a 
youth, in the lifetime 
of a thrifty father 
who owned the place, 
he pulled down the 
ancestral home, and 
then, arranging for 
the erection of what 
Mr. Gotch calls a 
“vast palace,” went 
abroad till after it 
was completed. 
Whence comes this 
myth of a fellow to 
Cecil’s Theobalds and 
Burghley having 
existed at Buck- 
hurst ? The original 
culprit appears to 
have been Horace 
Walpole, as unreliable 
as a historian as he is 
delightful as a letter 
writer. He knew of 
the book of Thorpe 
drawings, then  be- 
longing to Lord 
Warwick, that in- 
cluded the ground 
plan of a house 
which he conceived 
stood at Buckhurst 
and which he calls 
an ‘“‘immense pile.” 
The book became the 
property of Sir John 
Soane, and therein 
we still find the Buck- 
hurst plan. It 





represents a huge Copyright 8.—THE UPSTAIRS CORRIDOR AND TIMBER BAY. 


quadrangular block 

of perfectly symmetrical buildings running round a principal 
and several subsidiary courts, and having not only hall, 
chapel, with drawing-rooms and a series of ‘“ Noblemen’s 
lodgings,” but, over the latter, two galleries ‘“ for my Lord’s 
tyde ’ and “‘for my Ladys fyde.” But at the period so 
definitely set down by Sir Sidney Lee Thomas Sackville 
Was not a lord. Elizabeth created him Baron Buckhurst 
in 1567, the year after his father’s death and his return to 
England, so that the plan can only have been made after 
that date. Moreover, all that remains of buildings and 
foundations represents the house described in John Sackville’s 
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will. Not merely is there no trace of the foundations of a 
symmetrical Elizabethan quadrangle of 26o0ft. by 2ooft., 
but no ground on which it could’ have stood. It would 
have needed the entire removal of existing buildings and 
much preparation and levelling of the rocky slope before 
the laying of the first stone, whereas the whole site is 
altogether irregular and tumbled. Thorpe’s Buckhurst, 
like Webb’s Whitehall anda host of other palatial con- 
ceptions, never got beyond the drawing-board stage, and 
if, as is quite probable, Thomas Sackville commissioned 
Thorpe to make the plan he surely did ‘not do so till he was 
well on in life. For though Sir Sidney Lee may be right 
in saying that he came home in 1566 to “assume control 
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of a vast inheritance,” yet it seems to have needed at first 
more controlling than spending, and the new Lord Buckhurst, 
his wild oats all sown, developed much of the quality of his 
father “‘ Fillsack.”” Positive penuriousness is the impression 
given by a long letter he wrote to the Lords of the Council 
in 1668. He was renting a quarter or less of Shene House 
from the Queen at £40 a year and had sent down some of 
the “stuf and furniture”? from his London house to make 
his portion of the royal residence possible. But some 
important French visitors—a Cardinal turned Huguenot 
in chief—having to be housed by Elizabeth, Buckhurst 
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is ordered to help her officers to prepare the empty place 
for them and supply what furniture he could spare. He 
offends her much and gets a sharp letter from the Lords 
of the Council because he is able to provide so little and so 
poor. “‘ One onlie tester and bed not ocupied I had,”’ which 
was set up for the Cardinal, while for a bishop in his train 
Buckhurst supplied his wife’s waiting women’s bed and 
laid them on the ground. ‘‘ Mine own basen and ewer I 
lent to the Cardinall and wanted me self.’ He also lent 
‘the candlesticks fer mine owne table, wt divers drinking 
glasses, small cushions, small pottes for the kitchin, and 
sundrie other such trifles.” But that was all he could 
provide and so had to send up a messenger to “ declare to 
your L. that for plate, damaske naperie, and fine sheets, 
I had none at all and for the reste of my stuf neither was it 
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such a wt honor I mighte furnishe such a personage.” Nor 
can it have been that there was richer furnishing at 
Buckhurst, for there is scarcely any trace of his using it as 
a residence. None of his surviving letters are dated thence. 
Only in one, dated in 1605, after he was in possession of 
Knole, do I find it mentioned, and that tells us that after an 
absence of seven years he is going there for three or four 
days. Besides London and Shene, he had houses at Horsley 
in Surrey, where he frequently stayed, and at Lewes, 
which was his centre as _ Lord-Lieutenant of Sussex. 
But as he was in constant ministerial employment, finally 
succeeding Lord Burghley as Lord High Treasurer in 1599, 
London, Windsor, and other places where the Court lay 
saw most of him. Elizabeth had granted him Knole in 
1567, but it was subject to a long lease to the Lennards of 
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Chevening, so that he did not get possession until 1603, 
and the very extensive repairs and refitting will have 
occupied much of the last five years of his life. He died in 
harness. King James created him Earl of Dorset and 
continued him in the Treasurership. As he sat at the 
Council table on April 19th, 1608, a stroke of apoplexy 
ended his days. In his full life Buckhurst clearly found 
next to no place. The southern half of the building which 
now forms the old part of the house, but will originally 
have been the side of an outer court or separate range of 
“houses of office ”’ and lodgings for dependants, has, set in its 
brick walls, stone mullioned windows along its upper floor, 
and a two-storeyed bay at its end which belong to his time. 
They suggest that, as an absentee, he was bettering the 
accommodation of his steward or local representative rather 
than his own. When, middle 
life being reached, his attairs 
were in order, his fortune 
assured and, as Naunton tells 
us, he impressed his con- 
temporaries as  “ without 
measure magnificent,” he 
would seem to have decided 
to emulate his fellow 
ministers, such as Burghley 
and Hatton, in the matter 
of his housing. He = sent 
Thorpe down to survey Buck- 
hurst—for the plan shows 
evidence of an understanding 
of both the requirements and 
possibilities of the site—and 
prepare a scheme of rebuild- 
ing. But the nearness to 
London, the fine position, the 
largeness of scale of Knole 
carried the day. Its decay 
was an excuse—hardly needed 
in his day — for renewals 
which would transform it and 
give it all the fashionable 
characteristics of the day. 
True, he must wait, but, 
after all, leisure for a country 
home was greatly wanting and 
meanwhile Horsley must con- 
tent him. Thus the Buck- 
hurst of the grandfather con- 
tinued and was thought little 
of. Indeed, when, after only 
a year of ownership, the 
second Earl—-the “litle 
Robert’ of 1563--was laid 
to rest near his father in 
1609, and left money for an 
almshouse at the family 
borough of East Grinstead it 
would seem that his heir 
considered the stones of de- 
caying Buckhurst useful 
material for its erection. 
Tradition is insistent that 
Sackville College, a charming 
quadrangle designed as a 
home for “ thirty one single 
and unmarried poor persons,’ 
was built by Richard, third 
Earl of Dorset, in 1616 largely 
from such source. That would 
certainly account for the con- 
dition into which the place 
fell and remained until it came into Mr. Colefax’s hands. The 
problem was to retain whatever building or feature might 
be held to be a page in the history of the place and yet make a 
modern dwelling in a sympathetic environment. How well 
this has been achieved we already, in a measure, saw last 
week. Now we will saunter down the paved lavender- 
flanked way which leads from the wicket gate to the new 
east porch (Fig. 1) and enter the house. As the plan shows, 
we find ourselves in a hall with the garden door fronting us 
and, to our left, an oak staircase in the Jacobean manner 
(Fig. 7) set within a pillared screen ; passing along its side 
we reach the library or chief reception room (lig. 4), occupy- 
ing all the south part of the brick Elizabethan building. 
The stone fire arches are a reconstruction of the two original 
chimneys, while the massive beam and rafter ceiling 1s 4 
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survival that needed little repair. Lying north of the hall 
are three sitting-rooms. The first one, in which some 
walnut eighteenth century furniture has been allowed, 
is a ladies’ room striking a note of less antiquity than the one 
beyond (Fig. 5). This occupics the lower storey of an old 
structure (Fig. 3) constructed of narrow rough brick and 
stone below and of timberwork with plaster or herring- 
boned brick filling above, a fine moulded beam fronting 
the overhang. The timberwork below the gabled oriel is 
a filling of an open archway. Here was the “ entrie” to an 
outer court, the gate-house tower and way in to the main 
dwelling Iving opposite across the court. On the south 
side of this archway was no doubt the porter’s room with 
a little doorway (the head formed of two long stones set 
anglewise, the lower side cut into a pointed arch) leading 





























GROUND FLOOR OF OLD BUCKHURST. 


Showing the present disposition of rooms. Th? bachzlor annex:, 
lying beyond th2 loggia, is not includzd. 


into the court, and little spy windows, Sins. wide and 2it. 
high, looking outwards from and inwards to the court. This 
and the archway and the space of a room on its other side 
all combine to make the present picturesque room, mostly 
on a lower level than the part already visited and therefore 
having an air of loftiness, and also the incident of a descent 
from the higher level. Here is picturesqueness attained by 
the skilful adaptation of ancient spaces, whereas the dining- 
room (Fig. 6) opening from it derives equal picturesqueness 
from invention as much on Mrs. Colefax’s part as on 
Mr. Brewer's. It is in the wholly new but _ perfectly 
congenial and harmonious wing which he added on to 
the north end of the old building. It is lined with the 
stone which forms the subsoil of the site and the material 
of the ancient tower. But what was used for the interior 
walls of the dining-room was obtained from a modern stable 


building that stood within the present garden area. The 
wide fire arch surmounted by a projecting moulded shelf, 
the window mullioning and the door framing are the only 
detailed portions of this restrained structural treatment ; 
but a hanging or two of tapestry gives the right note ot 
decorative warmth and liveliness. From the dining-room, 
and serving for many a summertime meal, is the loggia 
illustrated last week which, by its north wall, shuts out the 
backs, and by its roof gives covered access to the set of 
rooms contrived in the oasthouse building—a paradise for 
lads. There is a big playroom, and bed and bath rooms. 
Solemn age may be discussing weighty affairs or seeking 
learning from ancient tomes in the library all ignorant 
of the racket of youth in its own isolated domain. An 
ingenious scheme ingeniously contrived. Nothing about 
this clever transformation of saddening wreckage into a 
cheery home is cleverer than Mr. Brewer’s use of one of the 
round oasthouses as a lobby, a staircase, a bathroom and 
hang-ups. It is too small and many portioned for photo- 
graphing, too ingeniously and diversely contrived for descrip- 
tion to rightly present it; but it is worth carefully studying 
as an example of the excellent result that springs from a 
capable architect, fully combining utility and taste, giving 
time and trouble over a little quite subsidiary thing. And 
this contriving of much in small space is reached with no 
sacrifice of the feeling of simplicity that reigns over both the 
old and new portion of this house, which, w hile giving modern 
comfort and ampleness, seeks to recreate, on a smaller scale, 
the reserved, essentially utilitarian and unsumptuous yet 
quite beautiful and dignified Tudor house of country knights. 
Hall and chapel and gallery are gone. The present place of 
inhabitance is the dev ‘elopment and extension of a secondary 
annex. That feeling has been kept. The upstairs passage 
(Fig. 8) shows the interior structure of local oak, all the 
old partitioning of timbér and plaster being retained, the 
doorways being part of the framing and composed of solid 
oak posts, some Sins. by 6ins. in section, boldly moulded 
and stopped. New doorways of like nature are introduced 
where necessary, and surviving doors of five boards of two 
thicknesses set together with scratch mouldings to cloak 
the junction even if some shrinkage takes place, have served 
as models for many new ones. The furnishing fits the 
place. Mr. and Mrs. Colefax have spared no pains in getting 
together oak furniture—English and from the Low Countries 
—wwhich in time and in character complete the picture. In 
principle, and still more in practice, the right treatment has 
been accorded. Old Buckhurst in no way lacks the needs 
of to-day, but it remains indissolubly linked with the long 
ago. H. AVRAY TIPPING. 


A GREAT HOME OF THE THOROUGHBRED 


MANTON AND MR. 


FIND myself setting out pen-wise on a most congenial 

task. My subject is the premier provincial racing aba 

lishment in the country, the stud which is carried on in 

association with it, and the master-mind of Manton, Mr. Alec 

Taylor. Already I find 
my thoughts whirling ahead 
of my pen. Where to start, 
in precisely what tabloid form 
to pack the wonderful storics 
of Turf triumphs associated 
with this world-famous place 
in Wiltshire ? There is surging 
desire to bring the reader 
into more intimate touch with 
the ablcst and most respected 
trainer of modern times, to 
tell of the splendid isolation 
of his unique training gallops 
across the wind- -swept rolling 
expanses of downlands, and 
to blend the past with the 
present, treating both with 
at least adequate recognition. 

I have two rather vivid 
memories of Manton. One 
was in the spring of 1909, 
when Bayardo was in his early 
three year old days. He was 
an undefeated champion as a 
two year old, and at the 
time of which I write he was 
favourite for the Derby. I 
Stood in the fine quadrangle MR. ALEC 
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ALEC TAYLOR. 


represented by the stable yard, and roticed a rich bay korse, 
almost covered in Lood and rug, and, so far as I could see, rot 

particularly well grown three year old. I saw him making 
a bit of a fuss about entering his box. Incidentally, also, Mr. 
Taylor was watching very 
keenly, never taking his gaze 
off him and yet retaining that 
marvellous self-control which 
is an outstanding characteristic 
in his quict, unobtrusive per- 
sonality. Just a little persua- 
sion, and the celebrity deigned 
to walk in. 

“He often does that; 
it’s just a little way he has 
to object now and again to 
entering his box stra’ ght away,”’ 
observed the trainer. ; 

“He: ‘Who's He?” I 
quericd. 

He (my good friend the 
trainer) looked pained at what 
he must have regarded as 
an unpardonable display of 
ignorance. ‘‘ Oh, that’s Bay- 
ardo,”’ he quietly murmured. 

That was Bayardo, which, 
in 1908 and until the end of 
1910, began a period of especial 
brilliance in the history of 
modern Manton. Perhaps I 
did not realise at that moment 


how worried Mr. Taylor really 
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was over his responsibility in having the Derby favourite in 
his care. Ona, yes; training a Derby favourite in the spring 
of his three year old days is a great, mind-racking responsibility. 
Bayardo was not doing too well; indeed, he had not really 
begun to ‘‘ do.” He was giving trouble with his feet, which 
were inclined to be tender, and east winds and rainless days 
had licked the mo‘sture from the gallops. And one day he 
slipped when entering his box, and the incident delayed his 
progress to fighting fitness. History 
tells you that Bayardo dd not win 
the Two Thousand Guineas, and the 
Derby, too, eluded him. But there- 
after he was never beaten again, except 
on that day when ‘‘ Danny” Maher 
took a chance w:.th him too often and 
found him beaten by Mag'c for the 
Goodwood Cup as a four year old. 

When I think of Bayardo I can 
always date the period of my first 
visit to a place which is world-famous. 
It was on the same occasion, too, that 
I saw some two year olds at walking 
exercise. They had never seen a race- 
course, and when I enquired the identity 
of one I was told its name was Lemberg, 
a half-brother to Bayardo. I frequently 
afterwards recalled that incident as 
evidence of some intelligence in these 
matters on my part, for Lemberg, 
as you know, succeeded in the Derby of 
1910 where Bayardo had failed. The 
unknown two year old was destined 
to win the Derby. There is something, 
after all, in the possession of good 
looks, and Lemberg at that age un- 
doubtedly had them. 

Then, as to that other memory. 
A few days ago—on a magnificent 
autumn morning—Mr. Taylor and I 
were hacking along across one of the 
celebrated Manton gallops. It wound 
itself like a long ribbon of bright green, 
with belts of trees and gorse alternately 
marking ‘out its direction. ' ‘‘ Is this,’’ 
I asked, ‘‘ where Teddington was tried 
twice for the Derby of 1851, long before 
the day of the race ?”’ 

And that put the son of a famous 
father in reminiscent mood. I gathered 
we were about the place where a strange scene was enacted 
sixty-eight years ago. The present Alec Taylor, of course, 
was not there, but his father used to tell him Low, one morning, 
with Sr Joseph Hawley, Sir John Astley and others present, 
they tried Teddington for the Derby and he won with immense 
ease—so easily, in fact, that they thought something must 
surely be wrong. So they suggested having another trial in 
the afternoon, The very idea is grotesque; but old Alec, 
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when he saw his visitors were in earnest, explained that a trial] 
the same day was out of the question, but they might have 
another show the next morning. Imagine even that being 
seriously proposed in these times. 

Well, they had the trial, and Teddington again won easily, 
So they started backing him at 200 to 1, and finally stood to 
win an immense sum. They won it, too, as Teddington was 
returned the Derby winner all right. His end was in keeping 





WINNER OF THE DERBY, 1917. 

with his dramatic career. He was sold to go abroad as a stall:on, 
and while being slung askore from the ship he managed somel ow 
to jump out of the slings and was drowned in the cock. The 
present Mr. Taylor’s father often told his son that he regarded 
Teddington as the best Lorse he ever trained and probably the 
best l orse he ever saw. 

Mr. Taylor’s brilliant period may be said to kave cated 
from the coming of Bayardo, and before his great triumpls were 
dimmed Lemberg was making history. 
The year 1910 was, indeed, a great one 
fot Manton, for Lemberg then won the 
Derby and Bayardo was coirg great 
things. Then, after those lalf-brotLers, 
came the war-time racing at Newmarket, 
with Gay Crusader, Gainsborough, Sunny 
Jane and _My Dear contributing to 4 
splendid record of successes ol the 
greatest and best kind. iF 
“ Naturally, I asked my good friend 
which was the best horse he had ever 
trained, and soon I gathered he was 
narrowing down the issue to Bayardo 
and his brilliant son, Gay Crusader. He 
paused before answering, and even 
then I thought he was going to be 
severely non-committal. “* It's Vely 
difficult to say,” he _ said. ges 
wouldn’t like to say Bayardo was 
better than Gay Crusader, but it 15 
true that he beat better horses. He 
was a fine two year old, and unbeaten, 
whereas I could never bring Gay 
Crusader out until the autumn of his 
year, owing to the fact that he was S0 
: often shin-sore and therefore couldnt be 
art Dee ~—s properly trained. Bayardo won every 

é race after the Derby with the excep- 
tion of the Goodwood Cup, and that 
in spite of being injuciciously ridden 
on occasions. Danny Maher had such 
confidence in him that he used to play 
to the gallery in finishing on him, and 
I used to tell him that he would get 
the horse beaten. Sure enough, it 
happened at Goodwood.” 

‘“Gay Crusader,” he 
‘was not a good two year old; but, 
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upon my word, I would have loved to have brought 
him out as a four year old. Then you would have 
realised what a great Lorse he was. Wien once 
he came to himself he was a great lorse. Of 
course, Sceptre, too, was a smashirg good mare 
when I Lad her, but then ske didn’t come to me 
until she was a four year old.” 

‘‘What about your best stayer ?”’ I enquired. 
“You Lave built up a big reputation as a trainer 
of stayers,”’ I added. 

‘“T think, pertaps, when Bayarco won the 
Ascot Gold Cup it would have been difficult to 
find in history a better stayer. Aleppo, ‘00, was a 
remarkably good stayer of the mght sort. He 
was one of the old-fashioned sort and a very beau- 
tiful Lorse when I had him properly trained. 
Torpoint, you will also remember, was a great 
stayer, and I reckon he ran altogether sixty miles 
in races.” 

If you would like to have a proper undei- 
standing of the great winners turned out from 
Manton, let me invite you to glance through the 
list shown below. It deals only with the five 
classic races, the Ascot Gold Cup and the Jockey 
Club Stakes. Those won by the present Mr. Taylor 
are marked with an asterisk. Here it is: 

Two THOUSAND GUINEAS. 
1868.—Moslem dead- *1914.—Kennymore. 

heat with Formosa. *1917.—Gay Crusader. 

1873.—Gang Forwarc. *1918.—Gainsborough. 

ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS. 
1851.—Aphrodite. 1882.—St. Marguerite. 
1859.—Mayonaise. 1887.—Ré€ve a’Or. 
1881.—Tnebais. 

THE DERBY. 
1851.—Teddington. *1917.—Gay Crusader. 
1878.—Sefton. *1918.—Gainsborough. 

*rg10.—Lemberg. 





THE OAKs. 
*1917.—Sunny Jane. 
*1918.—My Dear. 
*1919.—Bayuca. 


1881.—Thebais. 
1887.—Réve a’Or. 
*1910.—Rosedrop. 
St. LEGER. 
*1909.—Bayardo. 
*1917.—Gay Crusader. 
*1918,—Gay Crusader. 


1860.—St. Albans. 
1875.—Craig M llar. 
*1905.—Cuallacombe. 

JocKEy CLUB STAKES. 
*1897.—Love W.sely. *1910.—Lemberg. 
*1903.—Sceptre. *1914.—Trois Temps. 
*1907.—Sancy. *1918.—Prince Chimay. 

Ascot GOLD CUP. 

1853.—Teddington. *1914.—Aleppo. 
1888.—T.imotiy. *1917.—Gay Crusader. 
*1896.—Love Wisely. *1918.—Gainsborough. 
*1910.—Bayarco. 

Well, now, I find myself still writing, and I 
have such a deal more to say from my memory 
and impressions of Manton and the conspicuous 
part it plays in the making of Turf history to-aay. 
A serious personal as well as a business loss to 
Mr. Taylor was the death of Mr. A. W. Cox, 
wko raced as Mr. ‘‘ Fairie’’ and was the owner 
ot those celebrities Bayarco, Lemberg, Gay 
Crusader, My Dear, etc. Then came the time 
when his brother, Mr. A. R. Cox, inherited tke 
estate which carried with it all the extremely 
valuable blooastock. Gay Crusader, just retired 
to the stud, was one of them. I can assure you 
that for a time tl.e question was seriously debated 
as to whether Gay Crusader and the otLers sl ould 
be sold or just retained and their uncoubted com- 
mercial value exploited. The one thing guaranteed 
a certainty in tie accession of a large sum of 
money ; tLe other thing was a tempting specula- 
tion. Mr. Taylor assures me tlat ke thinks 
£100,000 woula lave been paid for Gay Crusacer 
to go abroad; and in any case the lorse would 
have Mace More money at auction than any otLer 
Lorse in hisiory. Mr. J. B. Joel, for one, was 





prepared to give a sum which would kave 
established a record. Mr. A. R. Cox decided to 
Carry on. Only a rich man could Lave afforded 


to come to a Gec.sion so momentous. 

_ it was my gieat joy to see Gay Crusader. 
Next year foals will be born to him. In 1922 his 
first stock will be racing. Surely ke will be a 
brilliant success. When a man pays a subsciiption 
of £400 to a 1 orse, he will naturally send lis besi 
mare. Ti.e alliance, therefore, is almost bound to 
Produce a racel.orse of merit. Gay Crusader, there- 
fore, is sure to get winners. 1 am not exaggerat- 
ing lor the purpose of impressirg the reacer 
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when I say that Gay Crusader appealed to me as a very beautiful 
horse. He is not one of the gross, heavy-topped type. He is 
just an example of the thorougubred, perfect in balance, in 
conformation, rich in quality, and one waom you could well 
understand was in his time a real champion. Here, surely, is a 
horse destined to make a lasting name for himself, and as my gaze 
jingered on him I fell to envying any man his privilege of 
wning such a rare and immensely valuable example of the Britisn 
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thoroughbred. And not the least of his virtues is his invaluable 
charm of temperament, making him an ideal mate for the highly 
strung mares which will inevitably visit him in the seclusion of 
the Manton Stud. 

Gainsborough, the property of Lady James Douglas and 
the New Derby winner of 1918, I did not see. He was at his 
owner’s place near Newbury, but this very good korse—‘‘a 
splendid type of the heavier thoroughbred,” as Mr. Taylor 





BUCHAN. 
IVinner of the Prince of Wales’s Stakes and Eclipse Stakzs, 1919 


eet 


MANILARDO, BY BAYARDO—-GAY LAURA. 


FLYING SPEAR, BY SPEARMINT—GALLOP ALONG. 





MY DEAR, WINNER OF THE OAKS, 1918. 





W. A. Rouch. LORD THANET. 
Winner of the British Dominion Platz, Sandown Park, 1919. 
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Winner of the Ascot Stakes and Goodwood Platz, 1919. 
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describes him—‘s to be associated with the Manton Stud, and 
patronage of the best and highest kind is already assured him: 
Mr. Rouch has given excellent illustrations of the horses 
now in training at Manton. They include Buchan, absurdly 
unlucky in that he dogs not rank as a classic winner in 
1919; Hak', the “ star ’’ performer among long-distance handi- 
cappers this year ; Bayuda and My Dear, both Oaks winners ; 
and Air Raid, now available for the stud, a magnificent specimen 
of the powerful thoroughbred, splendidly bred, with a most 
adm'rable racing record benind him. He was a horse that 
combined fine speed w.th natural stamina, and in himself was 
a most imposing individual on the racecourse. 
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The modern Manton, of course, owes everything to Mr. 
Alec Taylor, a wonderfully fine trainer, and a man | would 
unhesitatingly place at the top of his profession. Painstaking 
and patient, careful and skJful, hard-working and inexorable 
in muintaining the highest standard of efficiency: these are 
virtues waich have brought him into eminence as a trainer. 
And as a man, I would desire nothing better than to acknow- 
ledge his kindly, sympathetic and helpful qualities, and to 
let it be known as best I may that this life student of the 
thorougnbred in health and fitness is also a man of delightful 
charm wnen once a certain natural reserve has been pierced and 
his confidence has been won. PHILLIPPOS. 





GENERAL LUDENDORFF ON THE 


GERMAN 


URING the middle period of the war there was no 
weightier name in the German army than that o1 
Ludendorff. Hindenburg had proved himself the 
most successful fighting general, but it was generally 
believed that the brains of the German army were 

concentrated in his colleague. But this impression faded 
away towards the conclusion of hostilities. Ludendorff did 
not prove himself another Moltke. He was not the military 
genius whom, indeed, Germany entirely failed to develop. 
William and his advisers had prepared everything for the 
struggle that had long been contemplated. They had the men, 
the guns and even the money. As generals there were men of 
undoubted capacity, but none of them came out of the fiery 
ordeal with a world-wide reputation. Ludendorff was, 
perhaps, the best, but he failed to reach that point which 
would have entitled him to be enrolled among the world’s 
famous military commanders. This, of coursc, does net 
prevent his history of the share he took in the proceedings 
from being extremely interesting. He has in this book 
furnished valuable material for the historian of the future. 
It will be studied as the German view and will be collated 
in times to come with the material supplied by British, French, 
Austrian and other first-hand authorities. That, however, 
is a task for the future. In the meantime the general reader 
will find in Ludendorff a typical example of the German 
militarist. Let us say at once that he is honest as far as his 
predilections will allow. It would be expecting too much to look 
in My War Memories (Hutchinson) for a judicial survey of the 
great struggle. But it is something that he avoids some, at 
least, of the braggadocio in which other of his countrymen 
indulged. His reference to the Marne, for example, is slight, 
but significant. He admits his own surprise and dis- 
appointment at the set-back, and reveals that the German 
people as a whole were kept in ignorance of the anxiety felt 
by their military leaders after the arrest of the German 
advance. On the Battle of Jutland he is modesty itself 
compared with the ex-Kaiser. Ludendorff claims a victory 
for Von Scheer, but does not enlarge on the subject. Nor 
does he attempt any explanation of the absence of any of the 
usual sequels of a victory. If it had been really achieved, 
why did not the fleet sally out and drive home their advan- 
tage? Why, in fact, were the ships allowed to hide in Kiel 
Harbour till the end of the war ? 

To the student of humanity the most important feature 
of Ludendorff’s book is its revelation of the Teuton soldier’s 
psychology. At the opening of hostilities he lets us see that 
he was confident of the issue, and that, with the arrogance of 
the class to which he belonged, he thought that in war only 
the soldier counted. Political ideas he did not entertain at 
all, and he refers with contempt to the writing and talking 
that went on. Evidently his idea was that immediately war 
was declared the army became paramount and the nation’s 
place was only to follow and support it. His remarks on 
the march through Belgium illustrate this as clearly as 
anything in the book. He does not stop to argue about the 
rights and wrongs of tearing a treaty to tatters. It is suffi- 
cient for him that the step was justified from a military 
point of view. The easiest, and in the end the shortest, 
toad to Paris lay through Belgium. That in itself was 
sufficient justification. For he believed implicitly in the 
efficacy of a lightning stroke. In dealing with the bar- 
barities which marked that advance he apparently gives nc 
thought to the fact that the Belgians were a neutral people 
Who, against their will, had been dragged into the struggle. 
To his mind they were simply enemies, and no punishment 
could be too severe for the civilian who made any attempt 
to defend his hearth and home. : 


RETREAT 


Naturally, the most dramatic chapters are the last. 
Ludendorff did not shrink from looking facts in the face 
when he was forced to do so, but it is very evident that he 
nourished hopes of a national rally to the very last. Again 
and again he exalts the bravery of his country on the ground 
that they were continually fighting against great odds. He 
does not remind the reader that although this might be 
the condition of affairs at the end, it certainly was not so 
at the beginning. To that his rejoinder might be that the 
position he occupied at the opening of hostilities was not 
prominent, and that in 1916, when his responsibility was 
enormously increased, the odds were changing. It was the 
capture of Liége that first gave him distinction, and he claims 
credit for the Battle of Tannenberg, which he considers to be 
one of the greatest in the military annals of Europe. But 
even that was not according to plan. The idea of the cam- 
paign was a rapid smash of the French, with the occupation 
of Paris, and then an onslaught on Russia. The fact that 
Tannenberg had to be fought was in itself a sign that the plan 
had at any rate failed of its immediate object, otherwise his 
task would not have been that of recovering the lost portions 
of East Russia. 

But the fac's became too insistent as time went on. 
He does not disguise his recognition that the great March 
offensive was a failure, nor does he fail to acknowledge that 
the morale of the German army was shaken by the new type 
cf tank; although he argues that the tank is not really a 
formidable implement of war. The disastrous day for Germany, 
in his estimation, was August 8th. After that, although 
he made many stubborn attempts to save the situation, 
hope within him was evidently dwindling. Curiously enough, 
in spite of the contempt which he expressed for civilian talk 
at the opening of the war, he got to believe that the most 
potent weapon of the Entente was their propaganda. This, 
added to the suffering entailed by what he calls the “ abomin- 
able rationing’ of the people, sapped the national belief in 
victory and undermined the loyalty of the soldiers. Over 
and over again a reference is made to the number of men who 
did not turn up after leave, who disappeared in the middle 
of battle and who ultimately refused to fight at all. To 
crown his woe he has to admit that the Allies had found means 
of ascertaining the exact mental condition of their enemies. 
Then came the surrender of Bulgaria, followed by Austria and 
Turkey. 

In the hour of disappointment he cast many bitter 
reflections on the feeble allies that Germany had got together. 
No reader of the book will feel the slightest doubt that 
had hostilities been continued, the allied armies would have 
made a holocaust of their adversaries and marched trium- 
phantly to Berlin. It is no wonder that the strong man, in his 
humiliation, turns bitterly upon his own countrymen as well 
as their friends. Ludendorff was in the position that much 
had been expected of him, probably more than any human 
being could give, and his failure was on that account felt 
all the more bitterly in Germany. No one could expect a 
man so beaten down by fate and circumstance to write a 
dispassionate history of the road to ruin that his country had 
taken. 

The last chapter, or epilogue of the book, is the heart- 
broken cry of one whose ambition is foiled and who sees no 
future either for himself or for his countrymen. What little 
consolation he derives from gloating over the deeds of arms 
performed by the German armies in the early days of the war 
he knows himself to be illusory. It is a Continental saying 
that in a war Great Britain loses all the battles but the last. 
Unfortunately for her enemies, the last counts for more than 
all that have preceded it. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


COMING COUNTRY SALES 


THE HADDON HALL ESTATE. 


HE most notable point about the Duke of Rutland’s 

decision to sell his Bakewell properties is that the 

majestic mansion which gives its name to all his Derby- 

shire lands is not included in the forthcoming “ break- 

up.” As a local correspondent puts it, ‘it was felt 
that Hadcon Hall was priceless.” At tlhe same time we Co 
know of tl ose wlo could value it, and wlo would be able and 
willing to find a buyer afterwarcs. Haccon Hall was illustrated 
in Country Lire (Vol. IX, page 693). It is one of tle largest 
and most perfect of tle ancient baronial mansions in tle kir gc om. 
The Duke of Rutland’s 60,000 acres in Leicesterslire and Derby- 
shire have the acvantage of a great mineral as well as agricultural 
value. It wll be remembered that he is also selling his town 
house in Arlington Street. 

The intenced sale will Coubtless revive the mythical story, 
for so it is, and dating only from tLe early sixties, of tl e elopement 
of Dorothy Verron with Sir John Manners. The Duke is said 
to Lave once been offered a mullion sterling for the estate by 
would-be buyers from across tle Atlantic. 

Hadcon Hall is uncoubtecly one of the best examples in 
the country of the development of comestic architecture. Its 
extension falls into five or six well marked groups, between tke 
thirteenth and seventeenth centuries. In tle three earlie1 
centuries the additions are eloquent of the military needs of the 
period, but, wl.en we come to the quieter Elzabetl an cays, we 
find the ballroom and, fittirgly, ro cefensive measures acopted 
in regard to it. The advancement from primitive s.mplicity, and 
the possibility ot lostile action, to tle ease and refinement of 
modern days are all unfolded in Hadcon Hall in a manner 
scarcely, if at all, to be rivalled anywhere in England. 

The dislocation caused by the strike is still felt, and a few 
sale dates Lave Lad-to be revised, among them a couple that 
had been fixed. for Tlurscay last, the Berkshre properties, 
Beenham House and Holme Rayles, Wokingl.am, which Messrs. 
Collins and Collins have deferred to a time to be announced 
later, 

A PERTHSHIRE PLEASAUNCE—FREELAND. 

Messrs. Kmgit, Frank and Rutley Lave posiponed their 
auction of Freeland, Perthshire, from next Tuescay until 
Wednescay, November 5th. Freeland, extending to 3,185 acres, 
will come up as a whole or in 41 lots, by order of tice late Mr. 
E, M, Stewart’s trustees. The actual and estimated rentals 
amount to over £3,650, irrespective of the sporting rights, which 
have not been let for many years. The exceedingly well planned 
mansion has fine oak panelling in many of the princ.pal rooms 
and the corricors, and is on the outskirts of the city of Perth. 
The River Earn, intersecting the estate, affords salmon and trout 
fishing, and the large area of young woods on the property 
gives splendid cover for pheasants, of which there is a good 
stock, There is no district with better neigl bours, for close at 
hand are Dupplin Castle, Moncreiffe House, Kilgraston House, 
Invermay and Glenearn House. 


SALE OF BEARWOOD. 


We understand that Mr. John Walter has sold Bearwood 
to Sir Tiomas Devitt. Messrs. Trollope acted for the vencor. 
The mansion was bu'lt about 1867. 

IMPORTANT REALISATIONS, 


Captain Waring’s Hutton and Howick estates, near Preston, 
which were to Lave been offered for sale next week, have been 
privately sold by Messrs. Boult, Son and Maples of Liverpool 
for the purpose of a land settlement for ex-Service men. 

Tie buying by the tenants before the auctions was tke 
precominant feature of the sales, both of the late Duke of 
Sutherland’s Trentkam estate, at Stoke-on-Trent, and of portions 
of the Duke of Grafton’s Wakefield estate, tle sum so obtained 
at the former exceeding {£120,000 (Messrs. Barber and Son), 
and at the latter it far outweighed tle amount, £44,000, realised 
under the Lammer tlrough Messrs. Peirce ana T: orpe, about 
5,000 acres being privately disposed of. Tie Trentl.am sale 
occupied several cays, there being many Luncrecs of lots. 
Another successful auction in the last few cays was tlLat by 
Messrs. May and Rowden of a portion of the Aruncel Holt estate, 
at Wisborougn Green, among the lots being a farm of just over 
100 acres, wiich realised £2,150. 

Since the auction, furti.er portions of the Toddingtoa 
estate, Gloucestershire, Lave clarged Lancs through Messrs. 
Fox and Sons, among them a farm of 375 acres, at £7,300, with 
timber additional, and two other | oldit:gs, one of 307 acres, at 
£5,050, and arotl.er of 379 acres, at £4,000. County Counc.ls lave 
been conspicuous as purciasers at a good many auctions through- 
out the country. 

The site of a Roman villa at Llantwit Major, near Cardiff, 
has been sold by Messrs. Gottwaltz and Perry for £2,000. When 
the site was discovered, in the year 1887, it was inspected by 
Queen Mary. By the way, a site in tle centre of tle city of 
Cardiff as been sold, by the same firm, at a price equivalent to 
£106,000 an acre. 


Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker’s sales in tke last Cay or 
two incluce an olc-faskioned country louse at Bis] opstoke, 
krown as St. Joln’s, and the re-sale of Wincwhistle, 58 acres, 
near B:s] ops Waltl am, tle recent buyer lavirg taken an appoint- 
ment in town. F 

One of tl ose much sought after freel old Louses in Romney 
Street, Wesim:rster, No. 50, las been disposed of by Messrs. 
Trollope, wlo lave also sold freel olcs, totallirg 33 acres, at 
Wooctord Green for £14,200, and No. 7, Cacogan Garcens, 
Clelsca, and an ac joing leasel old for £6,000. 

About £11,000 worth of tle Ruxley Loc ge estate clanged 
Francs uncer tle lammer of Messrs. Castiglione and Scott, who 
Lave been for over a weck er gaged in disposing of the valuable 
contents of tle mansion. Some remarkable prices were realised 
for tle antique furniture. By a coincicence tle other great 
dispersal of tle contents of an historic 1 ouse, Sirgleton Abbey, 
Swansea, las also been biouglt to a close this week, Messrs. 
Knigit, Frark ard Rutley, in conjunction with tke local firm, 
Messrs. Joln M. Leecer and Son, beirg entrusted with the sale. 
It is rot exaggeratirg to say that buyers attenced or were 
given comm.ss.ors from all parts of the world; at least all parts 
where tlere are people in a position to purclase such artistic 
treasures as Lave been scattered Curing tle last week or so. 


SOME INTERESTING PROPERTIES. 


A mere enumeration of the names of the important landed 
estates awaiting offers, in tke saleroom and otlerwise, would 
easily filla column. Many of them lave alreacy been mentioned 
at some lergth. Dealirg with tl] ose which are to be cealt with in 
tke immeciate future; reference may be mace to Live:mere Park, 
tke auction being fixed for Tuescay next, at Harover Square, 
by Messrs. Kniglt, Frark ard Rutley and. Messrs. Lacy Scott 
and Sors, on bel alf of Lord and Lacy ce Saumarez. Tle mansion 
and 2,738 acres are six miles from Bury St. Ec munds, and it is a 
first-rate sportirg property. On tle followirg cay at tlat town 
tLe same firms are sell rg Rus] brooke Hall, a fine El:zabetl an 
Louse with neatly 2,000 acres. The sale has been postponed from 
early in October. 

Tke Tucor maror touse of the late Colonel E. S. Lucas- 
Scucamore, Pontrilas Court, a few miles from Hereford, and 
1,670 acres, are coming under the Lammer of Messrs. Jokn D. 
Wood and Co. in tlat city on November 12th. Early next 
month tke firm will dispose of Goldicote, the Hon. Claude Berkeley 
Portman’s place near Leamington, noted for its pedigree Lerd. 

A number of nice 1] ouses in or near Loncon also await offers, 
such as Newstead, W.mblecon Common, a property of over 
10 acres, to be sold next Tuescay by Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons and Messrs. Lofts and Warner, A new cate las been 
selected by Messrs. Hankinson and Son for the sale of Foxlease 

-ark, the New Forest estate of 130 acres, close to Lymington. 

On Thursday next, at Doncaster, Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis 
and Co. are selling Stapleton Park and 2,500 acres, as a wtole 
or in about fifty lots. There are also smaller freel olcs, such as 
Sout field, Kenilworth, for sale at Birmingl am on November 6th 
by Messrs. George Loveitt and Sons, with possession, on bel.alf 
of Sr Alfred Herbert. 

Next week, in London, on Tuesday, Messrs. Harrods (Limited) 
are submitting Boxmoor House, Herts, and 50 acres, and, with 
Mr. Alfred Pearson, the Hants freetold near Fleet krown as 
Lynwood, Cl urcl. CrookLam; and on the following cay, in London, 
The Grange, Beaconsfield, is to be dealt with by Messrs. Constable 
and Maude. Early next month Messrs. Maple and Co. are to offer 
The Pynnacles, a Georgian 1 ouse with about 10 acres at Stanmore; 
and there are many other good kouses for auction at early dates. 


TENANTS’ VALUATIONS. 


Messrs. Millar, Son and Co., who are sellirg the manson 
of Pantglas and a few kundred acres at Carmartlen on 
October 25th, write: ‘‘ Wken tke sale was deciced on, some 
few montis ego, tle property comprised tke mansion, park, 
garcens, stables, home farm, and 7,000 acres of farms and 
holdir gs, Leld by over 100 tenants, with a rent-roll of about 
£5,000 per annum. However, all (except the mans‘on, a few 
lolaings, and valuable growing timber) kas been disposed of 
privately to tke tenants. Unionism made itself very conspicuous 
in the dispersal of this estate, as the Carmarthenshire Farmers 
Union stepped in on bel alf of the tenants and plainly indicated 
tLat the sale would be opposed by them unless the tenants were 
given an opportunity {o purclase privately. A meetirg ensued 
between tle union and tle auctioneers, at which it was agreed 
a committee of the union slould value each loldirg and tle 
tenant be given tle option of purchasing at the union valuation, 
with the result that, with tle exception of less than half a cozen 
tenants, all bought tleir farms at prices amountirg in the 
aggregate to over £100,000, The action of tle union appears 
autocratic, and, of course, destroys competition, but in this 
case we understand ended satisfactorily to the vencor and 
tenants.” ARBITER. 


SOPRA SES TES 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ENDING OR MENDING OLD COTTAGES. 

[To tHE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’} 
Sir,—The article in Country Lire on October 11th is of very great import- 
ance, but the writer has not given any practical advice as to the best way to 
mend the picturesque old cottages which ought to be preserved. In Here- 
fordshire there are quite an appreciable number which ought not to be 
occupied, but are capable of being made habitable. In many cases the 
“ carcass’? of the building is sound or can be made so at no very great cost. 
The bedrooms on the first floor are built into the roof and the only windows 
are often of small area and placed in the gable end of the cottage. One way 
of dealing with such cottages, after putting the four walls into a proper 
condition, is to take out the bedroom floor, ceil under the roof and remove 
the stairs, though these last are often only exaggerated ladders. The cottage 
then becomes a bungalow, and where two such are adjoining, out of them can 
be evolved a dwelling with four rooms suitable for occupation by, say, old age 
pensioners. The value put upon these uninhabitable cottages of £100 by 
Mr. Randal Phillips is, I think, too high. Being uninhabitable, their value 
is only that of the site and of the building materials. I quite agree with him, 
however, that for about £359 a habitable dwelling could be produced from these 
derelicts, and we should have the additional satisfaction of prescrving on the 
countryside features which should be preserved. We should not, however, 
have the same accommodation that it is proposed to provide in the new cottages 
for which contracts are now being made at £700 to £1,000. If you would be 
good enough to invite suggestions in your columns as to the best way to deal 
with these cottages, you would be rendering a great service to medical officers 
of health who, like myself, cannot allow them to be occupicd in their present 
condition, but are loath to advise or countenance their demolition.—HERBERT 
JONEs. 

‘The article to which our correspondent refers was, purposely, of a 
generalcharacter. It was followed, in last week’s issue, by an article describing 
precisely how old cottages may be made 
good and how they can be adapted to 
modern requirements; and the matter is 
carried still a stage further by the definite 
case of old cottages at Lavenham, dealt with 
in a third article, in this issue.—Ep.] 





A YEAR’S EGG RECORD. 

[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIre.”’| 
Sir,—I think it may interest some of your 
readers to hear of the number of eggs I 
have got from twelve pullets kept for one 
year under semi-intensive conditions in a 
Paradise house (Miller’s). From October 
Ist, 1918, to September 30th, 1919, they 
have laid 2,665 eggs, or 222 1-12 per bird. 
The birds are six White Wyandottes and six 
White Leghorns—Metcalfe’s strain. The list 
of eggs per month is as follows: October, 
20; November, 113 ; December, 255; 1919: 
January, 263; February, 258; March, 298 ; 
Aptil, 311; May, 269; June, 227; July, 192; 
August, 219; September, 240. They are not 
overfed and have to scratch hard for their 
grain. JI think this shows how much the egg 
supply of this country could be improved 
if a large number of people took to keeping 
afew hens; but they must be kept clean 
aad the water dish washed out daily and refilled, and also they must be fed at 
regular hours.—KaTHarIneE C. GALBRAITA. 


A TERRIER AS POULTRY-KEEPER’S HELP. 

[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—Readers of your paper may be interested in the following trick of a 
Scotch terrier belonging to my daughter: He is rather an out-size of dog 
with a large head, and can hold and carry an egg comfortably with his mouth 
closed. This he loves to do when his owner collects the eggs from the 
fowl-house, following her on her rounds and not giving up his treasure until 
she goes to the kitchen to leave the collection, when he lets her take it very 
gently from him. Sometimes he scampers all over the place with the egg 
and gives it up without injury. He taught himself this game and loves it. 
—M. H. 


[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—I was interested in your correspondent’s letter in Country Lire for 
September 2oth on the subject of deafness in white cats with blue eyes. Such 
animals are not invariably deaf. I have a perfectly white cat with bright 
blue eyes which hears quite well and is normal in every way.—D. J. M.D. 

OLD FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 

'To THE Epiror or ‘** Country LiIFeE.’’] 
Sir,—We wonder if any of your readers can help us in the following way : 
We are making a series of drawings of old farming implements, wooden 
ploughs, wagons and the like, and should be grateful for the loan of any 
photographs or drawings likely to be of assistance in our work. We are 
very anxious to obtain records of types peculiar to the various districts, 
and think that later on the drawings may be useful from the educational 
point of view. In a very few years all the old things will have gone, and 
the machine will triumph in the field as well as on the road. We also think 
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that Country Lire might like to be instrumental in trying to preserve som 
of the actual implements. Our grandchildren will want to know what a 
wooden plough looked like, and before it is too late place should be found 
for specimens in museums. Such a collection may exist, but we do not 
know of any. At the moment we know of a very iateresting old plough in 
Norfolk and a really splendid wagon in Herts, the latter of which could b 
bought for £2. An open-air museum of old everyday farming things might 
be a very pleasant place.—MArjorIE anp C. H. B. QuENNELL. 
A MOTH INFECTED HOUSE. 
(To THE EpitTor oF ‘“‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Str,—The damage suffered from this pest by ‘‘ Old Soldier ” is truly beyond 
repair. There is no cure; but there is prevention. Carpets, furniture and 
clothes do not in themselves nourish the moth, it is on the dirt that is in 
them that he thrives and multiplies. ‘‘ Old Soldier’s ” carpets, furniture and 
clothes were put away dirty, in which case no amount of pepper, naphthalin« 
or carbon could save them.—Lucy GARDNER PAGET. 
RABBIT FUR, A NEW INDUSTRY. 
To THE Epiror or ‘“ Country LiFe.’ 
S1r,—In your issue of the 11th inst. your correspondent ‘‘ E. C. R.”’ shows 
how this new industry could be built up, and how the furs of our home-reared 
animals could be utilised and money which had hitherto been sent abroad 
could be kept in our own land. Now that the Beveren Club is taking up 
the question there is no doubt that a very great stimulus will be given to 
the industry, and rabbits kept as much for the furs as for the flesh. If our 
tabbit-keepers realise that there is likely to be a demand for the furs even 
if they ate not of the best prize breeds, there will certainly be a tremendous 
increase in the number of animals reared. That they are hardy there is 
not the slightest doubt, for they can be reared almost everywhere in the 
United Kingdom, kept in wooden huts and 
will withstand the coldest weather. The 
collecting and curing of the furs will give 
an impetus to this new industry and it may 
be hoped that the furs will soon equal and 
cxcecd in beauty and quality any that have 
hitherto been imported. As a consequence 
work will be found for our own people and 
money kept in our own land which before th« 
war had invariably gone abroad. Some idea 
of the richness and purity of the furs may 
be gathered from the accompanying photo- 
graph of two Angoras, and these are not the 
prize breeds.—W. SUGDEN. 
TREES AT WALMER CASTLE. 

To THE Epitror or ** Country LIFE.’ 
Sir, —‘‘ Why not plant and plant as 
Pitt did very successfully at Walmer 


” 


Castle, two for one?” is a remark that 





is often made in connection with tree 
planting along the Kentish coast. Cer- 
tainly Pitt’s plan had its advantages, 
and few better examples of successful 
tree growth by the seaside could be 
pointed out than in the well-arranged 
grounds that are attached to Walmer 
SMARTEST FURS. Castle. Here the rare and _ beautiful 
funeral cypress (Cupressus funebris) has 
attained to unusual proportions, cne of the two trees being 4ft. 1oins. in girth 
at 2ft. from the ground, with a height of 30ft. and a branch-spread of 18ft. 
Cones are plentifully produced, while the branch-tips hang gracefully down- 
wards often for 2ft. in length when they present a very unusual and beautiful 
appearance. This and other rare conifers were planted by Lord Granville 
in 1868. Other cypresses that have done well are C. torulosa and C. 
Lawsoniana, while the Eastern thuya and American arborvite (T. orientalis) 
and T. occidentalis) have attained to unusual proportions. The short-leaved 
yew (Taxus baccata adpressa) is also a giant of its kind, the greatest branch- 
spread being 6oft. on a specimen that has attained to 15ft. in height. It 
has short, sub-horizontal branches and very dark green leaves arranged in 
double rows and inclined upwards and forwards. Growing in a conspicuous 
position on the lawn is a well developed tulip tree, with a branch-spread of 
51ft. and a stem girth at 3ft. of 6ft. 8ins. There are also some magnificent, 
clean-stemmed beech and lime growing as standards, one of the latter, called 
the ‘“‘ Duke’s Tree,” being 1o}ft. in girth at ryd. up; while a huge evergreen 
oak near by, which has received special attention in the way of supporting the 
heavy limbs, has a branch-spread of 61ft., the stem measuring r2ft. 11ins, in 
girth at ryd. from the ground. By the drive side, leading to the castle, are 
several fine clumps of the same tree, the individual specimens of which, as 
might be expected, having succeeded well in their seaside situation. The 
grounds at Walmer Castle are extensive and well laid out, the plantations 
being priacipally composed of elm, beech, poplar, sycamore, pincs of various 
kinds, and the evergreen oak. Among trees planted by distinguished people 
are hollies by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Curzon and Lord 
Rosebery; limes by Mr. Asquith and Lord Beauchamp. Underwood in- 
cludes the butcher’s broom, growing freely as a shade shrub, and the 
native iris, both of which produce their brightly coloured berries in 
great abundance. Much of the natural growth of ivy has been wise ly 
cleared away by Lord Beauchamp, who has greatly improved the general 
appearance of the woodlands by timely and judicious thinning, The 
clearance of worn-out shrubbecies from the mote and laying dowa of grass is 
another change fer the better. 
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A HOUSE-WARMING ENQUIRY. 
[To tHE Eprror or ‘“ Country LiFe.’”’] 
Sir,—I should like to confirm ‘‘ Naval Officer’s” letter of last week. 


” 


oil stove, which 


* Norwyk" will find the American ‘‘ New Perfection 
It is smokeless and 


burns with a blue flame, quite suitable for his purpose. 
odourless, and far more economical of oil than the English luminous-flame 
stoves. It is primarily intended, of course, for cooking, and can be had 
with one, two, three or four burners. I should be interested to learn if anyone 
has tried fitting a small boiler and radiator on such a stove.—SHIVERS. 


BRITAIN. 
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THE BIGGEST HEDGE IN 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—I probably run little risk of contradiction in claiming the above title 
for the splendid growth of beech shown in the photograph enclosed, one 
which your readers may perhaps like to see. It shows the famous hedge 
which bounds a portion of the “ policies’? of Meikleour House, ten miles 
below Dunkeld. The hedge, which is about a third of a mile long, is 
Soft. in height, thus far outstripping the highest of the hedges some- 
times planted in my native county, Herefordshire, to screen hop-yards from 
the wind. The trees seem set at intervals of 4ft., or at the most 6ft., but 
here and there I noticed trunks which practically touched—sometimes three 
or four together. The clipping needed at long intervals is done from high 
wheeled ladders similar to those used for cleaning the electric arc-lights 
hung from high standards in the streets of towns. Meikleour is reached 
from Murthly, a small station on the Highland line, whence a good road 
leads to a painfully new and staring bridge which has replaced the delightful 


old ferry of Kinclaven. Meikleour village is more picturesque and English 





THE BEECH HEDGE OF MEIKLEOUR HOUSE. 
in appearance than is usual north of the Tweed, with pretty gardens full of 
flowers, and a seventeenth century village cross\—ARTHUR O. COOKE. 
UNJUST TREATMENT OF GOOD FARMERS. 
{To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Feeling is running very high in Devon and Cornwall over the actions 
of the two County Councils in flouting their promises to respect the rights 
of sitting tenants when purchasing land for small holdings. Recently one 
of the agents of the Cornwall County Council, without authority from any 
committee, purchased a large farm over the head of the sitting tenant, who 
The price paid by the official was 








was anxious to purchase his holding. 
£50 more than the utmost limit of the tenant, who, in his anxiety to retain 
his farm, bid up to the tune of several hundreds of pounds in excess of the 
reserve price. The sitting tenant was an acknowledged thorough farmer, 
who had succeeded his father who had farmed the same land for forty-six 
vears before him, and who had brought a poor farm to be one of the best 
cultivated in the county. The same thing has happened in Devonshire. 
The county’s representative outbid, at an inflated price, a tenant farmer 
who was desirous of buying his holding. The farmer had not been given 
any opportunity of purchasing his farm by private treaty, although he was 
a good farmer of over forty years’ standing on the same farm. Since the 
sale the tenant has applied to the Council for a tenancy in the farm as a 
small-holder, and intimated his willingness to give up part of the land, if 
necessary, for the accommodation of another. The Council replied that as 
Cae de | E 





he was not an ex-Service man they could not agree. 
VLACH FISHERBOYS. 
To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—This photograph of Danube fisherboys was taken last spring in Eastern 
Serbia. Since the Bulgarian occupation the country has been left very desti- 
tute, and fishing is a profitable pursuit. In these remote districts such things 
as lines and hooks are unknown, and all fishing is perforce done by trawling 
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ox CS‘ shrimp- 
ing ’”’ with the 
here 
shown. The 
boys in the 
photograph 
are not pure 
Serbs, but be- 
long to the 
Viach 
who live side 
by side with 
the Serbs in 
this district. 
While reckon- 
ing themselves 
Serbs and 
inhabiting the 
same villages, 
they speak 
pure Ruma- 
nian and often 
do not even 
understand 
the Serbian 
tongue. The 
word ‘‘ Vlach”’ 
is akin to our 
** Welsh,” and 
the people are 
no doubt, like 
the Ruma- 
a relic 


net 


race, 





nians, 
of the Roman 
invasion of 
these territories, Roman coins and other remains being frequently found 
on the right as well as on the left bank of the Danube.—LouisE HAVILAND. 


KISHING ON THE DANUBE. 


A FRIENDLY LITTLE LEOPARD. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’ ] 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph shows a pet leopard, of small variety which 
is common in Bengal. It was taken while “ pretty puss’ 
to the hills for change of air, and the cool breezes had made him very 


; was on a visit 
bumptious ; so it reveals him rather like a naughty child, instead of the 
gentle creature he usually was. When he stretched himself out he could 
easily reach to my shoulder, and his favourite game was to spring on one’s 
back ; it required some nerve to realise it was only a gentle game. He had 
a good memory, and when his attendant returned after a month’s holiday he 
greeted him with every possible sign of delight, purring, stretching his whole 
length against him, with velvet paws on his shoulder, and then walking 
around him, beating him with his great long tail, a trick he had when wanting 
someone to play with. He used to get bathed and manicured regularly, 
but while he loved his bath, he had an indifferent liking for soap and 
nail file, and showed his feelings vigorously. Indeed, the nail file was an 
insult to his sweet nature, for ordinarily his manners were charming, and 
he would sit up and box with velvet paws and much bluffing and wiliness, 
or would hold my hand in his mouth as gently as a well trained dog. He 
Was over a year old when the photograph was taken.—F. Ha.iipay. 





ON A _ VISIT TO THE HILLS FROM BENGAL. 
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THE LESSER HEATH LODGE, 
COUNTRY HOUSES HEADLEY, SURREY, 


DESIGNED BY 


OF TO-DAY Mr. E. GUY —— 
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N the matter of houses 
it needs no keen mind 
to realise the revolution 
of ideas which now finds 
expression at opposite ends 
of the social scale. The facts 
are plain for everybody. On 
the one hand we see the 
owners of big houses ridding 







) S82 oF 









themselves of their inheritance ine 
. . me 
and seeking solace in smaller Whe reat, 





a 


houses, while on the other 
hand “the workers ’’—very 
rightly—are clamouring fort 
larger and better houses, this 
deflation and inflation of the 
domestic balloon being an 
integral part of the process 
of making a new world. For 
the moment I am concerned 
with the deflation, considera-. 
tion of which remarkable spec- 
tacle prompts a few thoughts 
on how the big houses came 
into being and why their 
occupants of yesterday are 
now searching high and low 
for smaller establishments. 
The very large country house Copyright. ENTRANCE FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
is surely passing. It belonged 

originally to an age of regal progressions from the capital in and which the eighteenth carried to such a degree of 
to one of the counties. Later it found use as a luxurious pomposity, with its pzano nobile, its swagger, and, admittedly, 
place away from the bustle of the growing town, with sur- its impressiveness. Thus things went on well into the 
roundings that afforded abundance of sport in the way of Victorian Age, and the high traditions of aristocratic lite 
hunting and shooting and fishing. For indoor receptions were maintained to the full. The change that we now see 
and entertainments there were great saloons and lavishly — in progress is, of course, a direct result of War conditions ; 
decorated rooms in accordance with the imported Palladian but really it began with the spread of the railway systems, 
creed of architecture which the seventeenth century ushered — the more rapid means of locomotion and an altered view of 
isolation : in regard to which 
last the motor car itself has 
wrought a miracle, so great, 
indeed, that instead of it 
being asked how near is the 
house to a station, we hear 
the opposite question— How 
far is it away! Moreover, the 
big house requires a_ large 
staff of servantsto keep it 
going, and the shortage of 
servants, plus the high wages 
they demand, plus the cost 
of their food at the present 
amazing prices, gives good 
reason why people who for- 
merly lived in very large 
houses are now getting out 
of them. As to who goes in 
is another matter. That is 
one of the intricacies of the 
process of “‘ England changing 
hands.” 


itt 








For a goodly section of 
the professional classes and 
the fortunate folk who do not 
come under the curse of 
Cain, there is need of new 
houses planned on straight- 
sila FROM THE TENNIS LAWN. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ forward lines, avoiding 
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unnecessary rooms, and workable under 
existing conditions. 

The accommodation required will vary, but for a man 
of moderate means a house having three or four sitting-rooms 
and eight or ten bedrooms, with bathrooms in proportion, 
will probably be regarded as all-sufficient. Heath Lodge, 
Headley, here illustrated, is such a house. Its plan is simpl« 
and economical, yet arranged with the idea of gaining good 
architectural effect within and without. As will be seen, the 
plan is of the abbreviated L type. In the main body of the 
house we have a central hall on the ground floor, not too 
large as to be wasteful, but yet sufficiently ample to give 
a generous welcome to thej visitor and to serve as a 
household rendezvous. To 
the left of this hall at the 
front is the study, to the right 
the dining-room, both these 
rooms having bays that are 
carried up through the first 
floor to form pleasing breaks 
on the elevation. They are 
capped with a wooden balus- 
trade—rather superfluously, I 
think. A good-sized sitting- 
room occupies the corner of 
the house next to the study, 
with windows overlooking the 
garden, and being on the 
sunny side it gets all the 
advantages which such an 
arrangement gives. 

The service portion of the 
house occupies the remainder 
of the ground floor, and from 
the point of view of easy 
working it merits attention. 
There is a passage leading off 
to the right from the hall, 
and the kitchen and scullery 


economically 











are entered from this. Close 
connection for service with 
the dining-room  is_ thus 


secured, while the permeating 
smell of cooking—so liable 
to spread about a house, to the 


intense dislike of everybody— Copyriant 
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is effectively cut off by the passage. One has to note, 
also, the very admirable equipment of kitchen and 
scullery, where tiled floors and painted walls, good sinks 
and ample cupboards do their part in reducing the house- 
work and promoting convenience ; and the provision of 
a servants’ sitting-room next to the kitchen is evidence 
of our present much improved domestic outlook. 

The staircase opens from one corner of the hall 
and ascends in easy flights to the first floor, the way 
being lighted by a tall, narrow sash window, through 








GROUND FLOOR PLAN, 

which we gain a delightful peep of herbacecus borders 
in the flower garden below. A wide corridor leads to 
the bedrocms that open cff along its length, all getting 
sunlight into them at some time of the day—obviously 
a very desirable matter, but one frequently left out of 
count in house-planning. At one end of the corridor 
are the night and day nurseries, with plain papered walls 
and a dado frieze of jolly huntsmen and country carts ; 
and in the night nursery a detail that speaks of careful 
equipment is a stoneware cupboard or locker built right 
into the wall, with openings against gratings on the outside. 
Milk or other food can be kept most admirably in this fitment, 
which is in the room yet not of it, ventilating as it does direct 
with the outside air. 

Of the exterior of the house, the photographs speak better 
for themselves than any words could. The walling is good, 
sound brickwork of warm red tones, the woodwork is painted 
white, and red tiles cover the roofs. The. house composes 
well from many points of view, the front elevation especially 
when seen in conjunction with the pleasant little stable build- 
ing; the only feature not quite happy on this side being the 
ill assorted terra-cotta sundial on the grass plot around which 
the entrance drive turns. R. RANDAL PHILLIPs. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH 


By A. R. Powys, SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


N last week’s issue the effect of 
the Housing and Town Planning 
Act in relation to the repair of old 
cottages was considered. It is now 
proposed to deal shortly with an 

actual case of a group of five cottages 
in the small town of Lavenham, 
Suffolk. Lavenham is a place which 
throve during the fifteenth century, 
owing to the wool trade, and as a 
consequence retains a large number ot 
small houses of that date. Fortu- 
nately, most of these are in the hands 
of owners who appreciate their value. 
But, unfortunately, many were con- 
verted into small cottages during the 
eighteenth century, and are still so 
used. It is a group that has been 
treated in this way which we are now 
considering. The external appearance 
of these cottages is shown by the 
photograph here reproduced. Their 
importance to Lavenham from the 
point of view of beauty and interest 
is very great, for they stand at the 
foot of Lady Street, just opposite a 
fine wool hall, which has recently been 
gencrously repaired. The present con- 
dition of these cottages is such that 
they stand in some risk of coming 
under a closing order, but to destroy 
them on the grounds of their defective 
condition would be to destroy the 
character of this corner of Lavenham. 
Plan No. 1 shows the cottages as they 
are. Plan No. 2 gives the suggested 
alterations. In the fifteenth century 
the whole block was one house, the 
cottages a and b (Fig. 1) forming the 
big hall and withdrawing room. Now 
the whole group is divided into five 
cottages, and for the most part these 
consist of one living-room with one or 
two bedrooms over. In no case is 
there a fireplace upstairs. Food cup- 
boards and sculleries are inadequate, 
and the ventilation is none too good. 
So that we have before us a problem 
which needs considerable thought, in 
order that the place may be made 
decent according to the ideas of to-day. 

It is not suggested 
that the scheme we 
are about to describe 
is definitely the best 
solution of the case, 
as this will probably 
depend on certain vet 
unknown local con- 
ditions. Rather, the 
scheme is put forward 
as indicating what 
might be done 
towardssolving similar 
problems. 

In order to gain 
adequate accommoda- 
tion it is immediately 
obvious that the whole 
block must again be 
subdivided. The pro- 
portion of three 
cottages in the place 
of five would be 
found suitable. Our 
new scheme makes it 
necessary to build 
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new staircases in two of the reformed cottages. What we 
propose in the cottage lettered c (Fig. 2) is as follows: 
The parlour to be entered direct from the street by the 
old doorway of cottage lettered d (Fig. 1). The living- 
room to be entered from the scullery passage only. A 
scullery to be formed in the old chimney-stack at the back, 
with a new door to the backyard made at the foot of the 
new staircase. A ventilated food cupboard to be formed 
under the staircase, and a small portable copper put in the 
scullery. 

One fault of this arrangement is the direct entry 
from the street into the parlour; but this arrangement is 
thought preferable to entering the living-room from the 
street, for the parlour is not often used, except by visitors, 
who will then be able to come in without seeing the domestic 
life of the cottage. The back door in the yard will probably 
be used by the occupants rather than the front door, as the 
yard is readily accessible from the street. A second fault, 
or debatable point, is the position of the copper in the scullery. 
It will be seen that the staircase rises from the scullery passage 
without any intervening door. This means that when washing 
is done there the steam may invade the upper rooms, despite 
the provision of a hood over the copper. But the difficulty 
could be got over by building a wash-house common to all 
the cottages in the adjoining yard. Opinions will differ as 
to which solution is the better. A common wash-house is 
a source cf petty friction between inmates of houses and is 
an additional initial expense. For these two reasons, and 
because it is thought the cottagers would prefer it, the copper 
has been shown in the scullery. This same difficulty occurs 
again in the cottage lettered B (Fig. 2). 

There is another point which is perhaps worth attention— 
the arrangement of the bedrooms in all the cottages. It 
will be noticed that bedroom 3c and bedroom 2B are above 
the living-rooms of cottages A and B. This interlocking 
of cottages is sometimes the only way to provide the required 
accommodation on the first floor. Obviously, again, it has 
certain disadvantages, as, for instance, the occupants of 
one cottage being disturbed by the noise made by those ot 
the next. Here once more opinion is divided as to whether 
a bedroom used as a passage way is desirable. 
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It will be noticed that fireplaces have been arranged 
in two out of the three bedrooms in each cottage. Fortu- 
nately, in this case good ventilation can be got without u..king 
any new windows, all that is necessary being to provide 
opening casements in the existing lights. Where possible, 
it is desirable to arrange for cross-ventilation in becrooms, 
The opportunity does not cccur in this block of buildings 
in more than two cases, but in bedroom Ic it is simply 
arranged: in bedroom 1B it can only be done by allowing 
the bulkhead of the staircase to stand up in the room. This, 
however, is not a disadvantage, for not only does it give more 
air space, but the bulkhead may often be made to serve the 
purpose of a wash-hand stand or dressing-table. 

The drainage of Lavenham is not good, and the local 
authority recommends that earth closets be used. These 
have been shown, with a small fuel store, in the yard. Sinks 
should be provided in the sculleries and should be connected 
to the town drain; this is rather a matter for arrangement 
on the spot. If the town drains were inadequate, no doubt 
one leading to a sump hole specially built at sufficient distance 
from the dwelling would serve the purpose. 

The external appearance of the cottages would be 
altered very little. Instead of two doors and two windows 
facing the main street, there would be one door and three 
windows ; on the other front of the cottages, where the first 
floor overhangs the pavement, there would be no alteration 
in the bedroom windows. On the ground floor the centre 
door would be moved a little to the right and would occupy 
the old doorway of the house, and in its place would appear 
a window. A small window is provided to the ingle of 
cottage lettered A. The only other alteration to the outside 
would be to the chimneys, these needing to be increased in 
size in order to take the extra flues. 

It is roughly estimated that the cost of making these 
alterations would be about £200 a cottage. Is it not worth 
doing? And might not scores of old cottages, condemned 
offhand, be similarly altered and made to serve present-day 
needs? It is hoped that this detailed consideration of a 
definite case will convince the reader that it is well worth 
while to do so, especially in face of the staggering figures 
for the new cottages. 





THE RESULTS 


NYONE who compares the rat-killing methods of young 
Mr. Boulenger of the British Museum with the art of 
rat-catching as it was described in a book written by 
Mr. Barkley a few years ago, willsee that there are good 
grounds for hoping that a week’s effort will do at least 
as much as six months’ study in the Cabinet. Mr. Barkley did 
not take his theme so seriously, not to say solemnly, as the 
scientific student of to-day. He was as much intent 
providing a lively amusement for boys as on killing rats and 
accordingly, in his work, he sticks to those methods which have a 
spirited character. One would have liked to see him out with 
his dogs Grindum and Jack, Pepper and Wasp, or handling ferrets 
as he knew how to handle them. He interlarded his teaching 
with many pleasant anecdotes, but he avoided poison. In direct 
contrast, Mr. Boulenger, who represents the latest scientific 
attitude on the matter, has a partiality for poison, and one 
cannot help agreeing that it is probably the most effective of 
all methods of killing rats. Objections to it are that it very 
often leads to the slaughter of many domestic animals, poultry, 
cats and dogs and so on. Mr. Boulenger shows that if you 
make your poisonous solution weak enough it will kill the rats 
and spare the poultry. But this is rather a dangerous doctrine 
for rustic minds. One of the greatest dangers in the world is 
to trust to accuracy on the part of those who have not been 
trained to it. And the average rustic has certainly not been 
trained to it. He hates weighing and measuring, and always 
thinks that his guess is as accurate as the foot rule or the scales. 
Moreover, if it is a question of poison, he would almost invariably 
be inclined to stiffen the dose a little. He likes to make sure, 
and if the poison when thin did not kill the fowls he would 
not readily believe that it did so when powerful. We are afraid 
there is no effectual way of really getting rid of rats except by 
poison, yet the method never seems to extirpate them alto- 
gether. It only causes them to disappear for a longer or shorter 
period from what they have found to be a danger zone, and herein 
the experiment falls short of what it should be. 
In the directions given with poisons it is often laid down 
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as a rule that the dose should be repeated in the course of a 
few days. A partial slaughter of the rat is no good whatever 
as the little animal breeds with a fecundity which has to be 
known to be realised. It is urged that although there should 
be a strenuous effort made now it should not end at a given date, 
but be kept up until the last of the rats is seen. Undoubtedly 
the time has been well chosen for a war of extirpation. About 
this time in October corn crops have been wholly removed from 
the fields and many of the root crops partially and the nights are 
colder, so that the inclination of the rats is to forsake the meadow 
for the shelter of the barn. Those who live in the country know 
how fond this animal is of comfort. It will, in the winter time, 
seek a fermenting manure heap in order to enjoy its heat and 
he will not stay long in any refuge to which water has admission. 
But still, that is not to say that it is all going to be plain-sailing 
for the rat killers. After all the roots of the hedgerows are still 
thick with nettles and other weeds. Swedes and turnips, mangolds 
and beet afford concealment and the rat has many other refuges 
However, he is bound sooner or later to come back 
to his food supply. This stould be borne in mind, especially by 
those who have infested cornricks. For the rat can do the maxi- 
mum damage there, simply because he has access to unlimited 
food supplies. If the ricks are not raised on stanchions or 
protected in any other way, they skould have some close wire 
netting placed round them, and this sould be cone in a way to 
render it a difficult feat for the rat to climb up. A mere breadth 
of net is no great obstacle to him. We found it a good plan to 
turn the upper part Cownwards so that when he gets to what 
he thinks the top he is puzzled and does not appear to know Low 
the coil can be surmounted. But when rats are thoroughly 
reduced, the best ally of the farmer is neither dog nor ferret, 
but cats, and plenty of them. Some of the farmers we know 


beside these. 


are most particular in choosing kittens from rat-killing families. 
Both mousing and ratting go in families and it is surprising that, 
while one cat will fatten itself on milk and other domestic food, 
another enjoys nothing more than going out at nightfall and 
hunting for rats and mice during the dark hours. 
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IVANHOE AND GAY LORD 
HE authorities governing racing at Newmarket—they 


are, of course, the Jockey Club—have evidently no use 

for great crowds. One such visited them on Cesarewitch 

Day, and what arrangements had been made to receive 

and accommodate them were hopelessly and absurdly 
inadequate. Never was there such chaos, boundless confusion 
and fierce grumbling. I am writing of the general public, who 
must use Tattersails’ Enclosure or the cheaper enclosure. They 
had to struggle and wait for admission, and when once inside 
they could not move about, so tremendous was the press of folk. 
Many could not purchase a race-card because the supply was 
nothing like adequate to the demand. That was the most serious 
cause of anger. You may k:ep a man waiting in a surging 
mob until he has missed a race or two, and you may provoke 
him to alarming outbursts of vigorous, denunciatory language, 
but if you really want to make an enemy of him for life, then 
deprive him of possession of a race-card. After all, put yourself 
in his place, and ask whether it is possible to take anything but 
an imbecile’s interest in a race meeting if youdo not know which 
horses are running, what the distance is, and—of some slight 
importance—what has won ! 

Odd, is it not? that the authorities should have failed so 
lamentably just at a time when a Jockey Club Committee is 
bringing its enquiries to a close as to the shortcomings elsewhere. 
Here, at first hand, they had an object lesson in out-of-date 
racecourse management, organisation and enterprise. Apparently 


LEADING AT THE BUSHES. 

betting purposes on the Cesarewitch. Let us be quite 
frank about that. An enormous sum of money must have 
changed hands. Had the gross volume of betting been taxed 
an immense sum would have been forthcoming for worthy 
purposes connected with racing. Such scenes as were witnessed 
inside and outside of Tattersalls’ Enclosure at Newmarket would 
have been impossible at Longchamps or Auteuil. At the Head- 
quarters of the Turf the scene was of the bear-garden variety 
compared with the quiet charm and attractiveness of the chief 
French racecourses even on the biggest days. 

Mr. James White, who is a self-made man of great wealth, 
had the distinction of winning the Cesarewitch with one of his two 
candidates. They were Ivani.oe, which won, and Gay Lord, which 
was the better favourite. The latter is a young horse, being only 
a three year old, and the stable preferred him on the strength 
of his having shown superior form in gallops at home. There 
is no doubt, however, that Ivanhoe never showed his true form 
in private, and, indeed, it is very rare for an old horse to do so. 
It wants the excitements of a race in public to set him alight. 
Thus Ivanhoe’s success was nothing like as popular as it might 
have been, but Mr. White and his trainer were both good winners, 
as they had wisely taken the precaution of backing both horses 
some time prior to the day of the race. Golden Melody, Unitoi 
and Gay Lord were the three recommended a fortnight ago in 
these notes. The one finished second, and was no doubt ill served 
by the very hard state of the ground. for he is a big fellow in every 


what was good sense. Unitoi 
—— twenty or a ee 
urty years ago i < . his trainer. e 
was good enough * oe did not do well 


now! The mean- 
ing of the great 
boom in race 

going could not 
apply to New- 
market on a 
Cesarewitch Day ! 
What a foolish, 
Ostrich -17 ke 
notion! At one 
end of the social 
scale in the atten- 
dance were the 
King and Queen 
and three mem- 
bers of their 
family; at the 
other were surging, 
discontented 
Masses at the 
mercy of thieves, 
for whom the 
occasion might 
have been created 
as if of their own 
designing. Never 
Was there such a 
plea for the Pari- 
Mutuel system of 
betting. The 
great crowd was 
Mainly there for WINNER OF 
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after arriving at 
Newmarket, but 
that would not 
account for his 
indifferent dis- 
play. I do not 
think he was good 
enough. Gay Lord 
made a very bold 


~ 3 





show until a 
quarter of a mile 
from the finish. 
He was then 


tackled in earnest 
by Ivanhoe, which 
promptly mas- 
tered him and 
went on to win. 
The three year 
old at once 
dropped back, and, 
purely as a_per- 
sonal opinion, I 
venture to say he 
might have won 
had he been differ- 
ently ridden. He 
was ridden for 
speed and not tor 
stamina, and, 
knowing what a 
hard puller he is, 
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his trainer accepted the state- 
ment of the young jockey, 
Colling, that he was powerless 
to hold him in check as ordered. 
He seems ear-marked to win a 
Cesarewitch before his racing 
career is over, and before these 
notes are in print he may have 
won the Newbury Autumn 
Handicap. 

Further mention of the 
Cesarewitch at once brings me 
to the subject of the Cam- 


bridgeshire, to which I 
should like to devote a little 
space this week. It was in 


the Cesarewitch that I noticed 
the very prominent stow made 
by S.r Abe Bailey’s 6st. can- 
didate Alasnam. He skowed 
speed, and he ran so promi- 
nently as to convince me he 
has an undoubted chance next 
week of winning the Cam- 
bridgeshire, in which his weight 
is again only 6st. The same 
jockey, Weston, will ride him 


at a few pounds overweight. 
Overweight when you come 
to the 8st. mark or thkere- 


abouts may be a serious matter, 
but it is of small moment in the 
case of a big, powerful colt handi- 
capped in the first instance at 
only 6st. He has never won 
a race in his life, a fact which 
does not at all disconcert S:r Abe 
Ba.ley and his trainer. They know that he has for some time 
past been going great guns in his gallops, and they know also 
what he can do with other horses in the stable rated higher 
in the handicapper’s estimate. Alasnam is going to be a tough 
proposition for the best of them to tackle. For a potential 
Cambridgeshire winner his breeding is almost weird. He is 
by an unknown sire named Alpha II from a mare named Sunny 
Lass, which was by Sundridge from Shannon Lass, the winner 
of the Grand National in 1902. Shannon Lass belonged to 
Mr. A. Gorham of Telscombe, and he bred Sunny Lass, selling 
her as a yearling to Mr. S. B. Joel for 800 guineas. 

To jump at once to the other end of the handicap where 
one expects to find the swells one is confronted with the candi- 
dature of My Dear, D.adem and Zinovia. The first named was 
undoubtedly a serious disappointment when failing to justify 
her favouritism for the Duke of York Stakes. She will have 
to be vastly transformed to win the Cambridgeshire, and yet 
somelow I do not despair of her. D:adem may run, because 
her proud owner, Lord D’Abernon, and trainer, the Hon. George 
Lambton, believe now she would stay the distance of nine 
furlongs. If I thought there were no doubt on the point I 
would choose her and no other, for she is a great little mare with 
a big heart and enormous courage. As it is I respect her chance 
very much indeed. Zinovia is the winner of a year ago, and 
then as a three year old she showed herself the equal of Irish 
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THE CHAMPION SPRINTER. 

Elegance, though that champion was not at his best at three 
years of age. She is not at all badly handicapped now, and it 
is beyond doubt that her owner, wko is a Greek merchant in 
London, has backed her well. She is a very beautiful mare, 
and here, too, is one whose candidature goes to make the race 
very open. 

Which is the best of Lord Glanely’s—Grand Fleet, Scatwell 
or Dominion ? Grand Fleet, I think, we can discard, as he is 
put out of court by the big penalty he incurred through winning 
the Duke of York Stakes. Dominion, as a three year old of 
“class” with 7st. 13lb. to carry, looks a tempting proposition ; 
but at the time of writing Scatwell appears likely to be the 
stable selection. It is quite possible that he may be, as he is 
unquestionably a fast Lorse, and after much trouble he seems, to 
have been brought to his best. Still I lean to the idea that Zinovia 
may be capable of giving him 5lb. Chuette got a thorough 
shaking up for the Duke of York Stakes, and one has misgivings 
about the policy pursued in racing her on such road-like going. 
Royal Bucks does not appeal to me with the ground in a hard 
state. We saw kow helpless this korse was on hard ground 
when he ran for the Jubilee Stakes at Kempton Park at Hurst 
-ark. King John ran ungenerously for the Cesarewitch, and 
I cannot have him at any price for this shorter race. It really 
takes far more winning. I have received good advices about 
the Irish candidates Snow Maiden, Eliterion and Lady Earn, 
but an Irish invasion is not seriously 
to be feared. A tolb. penalty may have 
put Clarion out of the argument ; and 
Sit Berkeley, though fancied on_ his 
second to Grand Fleet at Kempton 
Park, has undoubtedly been hampered 
in his preparation by the absence of 
rain on the training gallops. He, along 
with all the Duke of Portland’s two 
year olds and older horses, are to go up 
for sale on the day after the Cambricge- 
shire, and, of course, big prices will be 
made by the two year old Maxwell 
and the three year old S.lonyx, winner 
this year of the Gold Vase at Ascot. 

Glaciale can have no chance, but 
something can be said for the lightly 
weighted Vice Versa. I could fancy 
Tetrarchia, a very likely one indeed at 
7st. 1lb., but up to the time of writing 
I have had no encouragement to suppose 
that she is regarded as a serious candi- 
date. Dromio at 6st. 1olb. is under- 
stood to be the best from Mr. Persses 
stable, and I am so attracted by this 
one—especially if the ground be at all 
soft—that I skall name him with 
Alasnam, Diadem and Zirovia as 4 
quartet from which the winner may 
come. 

Tetratema, the champion two yeal 
old, goes on his triumphant way, and since 
writing last he has added the Middle 
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Park Plate to his string of victories. His winnings from these 
five victories now run into five figures, and I have an idea that 
The Tetrarch has now gone to the kead of the list of winning 
sires in 1919. This is indeed a remarkable achievement for 
a lorse with only his second crop of foals now running. A 
little while ago the race for supremacy was fairly close between 
Orby, Polymelus, Sunstar and The Tetrarch. Buclan’s two 
wins at tle last Newmarket meetirg gave Sunstar a lift, but the 
Middle Park Plate was quite a valuable race to win. Buchan’s 
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recent .contributions amounted to £1,470. For the first time 
Tetratema won a race in a style rem nd.ng one of his celebrated 
sire; that is to say, he smashed up Southern and others at the 
start and thereafter just cantered lome. It was indeed a 
great joy to witness his display of most perfect action and 
wondertul racing vitality. He is a most sober-minded young 
fellow, and everything points to his lasting longer and 
going further in his career than was the case with The 
Tetrarch, PHILLIPPOS. 





THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE GOLFING 
SOCIETY COMES OF AGE 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


T was in 1898, after a dinner at the Grid at Oxford, when 
Mr. de Montmorency was captain and Mr, John Low and 
Mr. Croome came down to play on a visiting side, that 
the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society was founded 
Consequently it comes of age this term, and the members 
are to celebrate the fact by a friendly day’s golf at Addington 
and a still friendlier dinner at the Criterion afterwards. These 
events will take place on November 15th. In the afternoon 
there will be a match by foursomes between youth and crabbed 
age. Precisely where the fatal line will be drawn between 
the two depends on the numbers and ages of those who want 


diary, I turn to my Monday morning’s paper, and the first thing 
I see is the result of the Autumn Medal of the Honourable 
Company at Muirfield. Mr. Maxwell was first, Mr. La‘dlay 
second, Captain Hutchison third, and Mr. Balfour-Melville fifth, 
and it is more than eighteen years since that team of all the 
talents took the field. After that there may be some hope for 
crabbed age at Addington. 





THE STORY OF A CONSPIRACY. 

The best side that we ever had ourselves played was, I think, 
at Westward Ho! on the solitary occasion that we beat the 
to play. Mr. Croome asks me to tell all members who do want ‘Royal Liverpool Club, now some twenty years ago. Writing 
to play to let him know as soon as may be, and, further, that from memory, the team consisted of Messrs. Hutchinson, Low, 
his address is 86, St. George’s Road, S.W.1, and that the price Colt, H. G. B. and H. C. Ellis, Bramston, Rand, Croome, 
of the dinner, including wine, is £2. A spice of ferocity will Ranson and the present writer. So evenly balanced was 
Tee be added to the foursomes by the fact that the losers will pay it and so imperceptible the tail that each member was asked 





| it for the victors’ dinner. ‘‘ The Society,’ as they perhaps some- to write down the order of precedence, and an aveiage 
ey ; what arrogantly call themselves, have always been the apostles was then to be struck. However, a spirit of levity entered into 
ace of foursome play, and have induced many of their kind kosts us all, so that we conspired unanimously to place the name of 

to abandon, at least for one day, the vicious habit of four-ball the Secretary, then playing particularly well and on his own course, 
vell matches. They will have very good fun playing foursomes at the bottom of the list. He did not play there, Lowever, 
dese among themselves, even though on this particular occasion they but distinguished himself in a more suitable position. It was 


will probably play them neither wisely nor too well. 


N ; [SOME MEMORIES OF OLD MATCHES. 
When the Society was younger and the secretary, if possible, 


on that tour that we first fully realised Low good was the late 
Mr. Johnny Bramston, one of the very finest amateur golfers 
that ever lived. If I remember rightly, he beat, in successive 


1S : : ; matches, Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Hilton, Mr. Low and Mr. Humphrey 
ind mite ns aa pas ee ee eee ee Ellis—a pretty good bag for an undergraduate in his first year. 
via year a little book with a list of members and a ee of matches. A Withe lates thet your he-wae to be eecend in thieSt. George's 
vi yr 7 evienig tnapedigeanh tag ped eae oo Cup at Sandwich with a field of Amateur Championship strength, 
to) ° . ° 
ng. one regret is that though we once beat them at Westward Ho ! and to waeoneetie unexpectedly to Mr. Robb in the or . 
rd the Championship. Yet that very year he had played no higher 
nd ae eee Seenye: See oe mayer magi ae —e = than sixth on his side in the University match, so strong were 
a en ae eee Sete ae — Oxford. No wonder that they scored 69 holes against Cambridge, 
nd it mgiit when the Hoylake team began with Messrs. Ball, Hilton while poor Cambridge’s score’ was, like that of the, Dingley 
lly and Jack Graham. Sometimes, when the head performed Sitheiin hia 5: Seiciaa telat: * ns Saal on Wahine tees” 
put prodig.es of valour against these invincibles, our tail played us 
Fs false. We could never all play well together. There was one IN PRAISE OF WIMBLEDON. 
ve ee ee eee eae Cee ReHaee PERS ee -alee eee Meanwhile, after a lapse of over five and a half years, the 
nd be broken at last. The first five Eeyen: Sa werp einen Society has once more begun to make predatory raids on the 
v0: sian nm, Rbiton, Hutchings rea Ca a ey eae 8 courses of hospitable clubs. Their first match, p!ayed last 
oP GIane, tink twenty-three Toles down bebween hem. | Most Setuday, was agaist the Royal Wimbledon Club, and new 
of but we did not keep very much of it. I remember personally silage eure - — sii wn it pre diane rs pes — m0 
ng being profoundly thankful to scramble Lome with a ole or two ieiendeansg ay ese eat i ND 8 DML ALAND 
Ko : > foursomes; the autumn sunshine was at its best and so was the 
up = “ty ‘ured and nervous. golfer,. The Hoyleke tail wagged course. I must confess that [had never realised before how good 
+i haa enna — plgary = pupae ar nti and pleasant the course was. I es last six olan g 
ell and there are always potted shrimps and Cheshire cheese at swintons: ad -nek Seem Shave re ne eRe” nae caetiaNped 
er Hoylake My ecstasy cannot be wholly attributable to web act that I won 
| my match and holed my putts. Better greens it would be im- 
ut THE STRONGEST SIDE THAT EVER PLAYED. possible to find, and they are at present of an ideal pace. The 
Another region in which we used at intervals to have some __ ball need only be gently and truly hit to run on wre - rican 
Fe delightful matches and a bad beating was the East Lothian. astagger ora waver; yet the turf is not oni that glassy — 
ng Tam-not sure that any of these Hoylake sides, good as they were, _ that makes for agony. Length is of no gre at moment mene, in 
se was quite as formidable as a side that Mr. Herbert Johnston that there is not much difficulty in reaching the greens in the 
di- put against us at Muirfield in 1901. Turning tothe olddiary of orthodox two shots. Accuracy of driving, on the other 
a which I wrote last week, I transcribe with reverent and tremulous hand, is essential, especially at those holes which lie on the 
on pen the names of the first ten players: Messrs. L. M. Balfour- higher heathery country which is akin to Wimbledon com 
all Melville, J. E. Laidlay, S. Mure Fergusson, R. Maxwell, Ernley mon. There are no fours for the man who errs ane eye 
th Blackwell, Edward Blackwell, C. K. Hutchison, W. H. Fowler, into bracken or heather or gorse. Altogether it is eminently 
a A. M. Ross and A. W. Robertson-Durham. I see that enjoyable golf, and the sight of elderly gentlemen in their faded 
ay we were only 18 holes down in the singles, and I think redcoats with blue facings, the old photographs of bygone matches 
we did very well to be no more. I doubt if a stronger side on the walls, the intensely friendly and clubable feeling, give 

es Was ever put in the field for a team match. Shutting upmy Wimbledon a little niche of its own among London golf clubs. 
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NATURE NOTES 


THE DIPPER 


LTHOUGH the dipper is one of the most familiar birds 
of our streams, it is by no means easy to observe its 
more intimate habits. It may be seen bowing with 
its characteristic wren-like movement on some mossy 
stone, then it vanishes beneath the water, to reappear 

unobtrusively a few moments later on a near-by spit of 
shingle. What really happens, Lowever, beneath tke surface ? 
From a bridge that spans the Garry in Perthshire I had 
the somewhat rare opportunity of noting its actions with 
certainty. Following the slope of the rock it became submerged, 
walking on the pebbles. As the water became deeper and more 
rapid it appeared to be standing on its head, its wings beating 
rapidly to keep it down ; then the dark, shadowy form flew under 
water across the intervening space, clutching the pebbles again 
with its feet in the shallows, and the black back came to the 
surface again as the bird moved to the shingle’s edge. 

The dipper has long been regarded as something of an 
anomaly in bird life. Darwin said: ‘‘the acutest observer by 
examining the dead body of a dipper would never have suspected 
its subaquatic habits.” It would appear that this member 
of the generally terrestrial thrush family took on the Labit in 
the dim past of searching for food on the margins and partly 
submerged stones of rivers. Deeper and deeper it thrust its 
head into the water, seeking for aquatic beetles and other insects. 
At length it came to disappear altogether and became a diver. 

One usually thinks of the dipper as a bird of the solitudes, 
and one little likely to seek the hospitality of mankind. This 
is not always so. In the little East Coast village of Thornton-le- 
Dale a stream takes its way at the side ofthe main street. The 
cottages are reached by tiny footbridges, and each cottage has 
a wooded porch with an upper shelf for the reception of flower- 
pots. On one of these shelves a dipper came to roost every 
night through the winter, and it was an unusual experience 
to see, by the flash of an electric torch, the dark form and 
snowy breast of this bird of the streams in its strange 
resting-place. H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD. 

THE SPIDER FROM THE FLY’S FOINT OF VIEW. 

The pLotograph sl.own below is that of the eyes of a common 
female spider, affl.cted with the name of Marp.ssa muscosa, 
which is taken trom the position in which a fly would see it. 
There are as a matter of 
fact eigit eyes, but only 
four of these are visible, 
as the remaining ones are 
situated on the top of the 
head. 

If the fly sees with its 
compound eyes as we do, 
as 1S supposed to be the 
case, the v.sion of a spider, 
such as this, from close 
quarters must be very 
terrible. It mgnt even 
be suggested ti.at there 
is something mesmeric in 
its gaze as it stealthily 
approaches its prey, for 
there is certainly some- 
thing very fascinating in 
its appearance. 





THE SPIDER’S BATTERY OF EYES. 





The spider, which is the largest representative of its family 
in England, measures about half an inch in the body when full 
grown, and in general aspect is of a greyish colour. It is often 
to be found in sunny weather in the same surrouncings as its 
commoner and more active relative the Zebra spider, Salticus 
scenicus, namely, on walls and tree trunks. Here it tours its 
surroundings in search of prey with slLort jerky movements, 
stopping sometimes to switch its battery of eyes round about 
it in the 1 ope of discovering some suitable insect for its murderous 
designs, and disappearing into a crack or crevice when the sun 
is obscured by a cloud. 

Having observed a fly or some other insect basking in tke 
sun the spider immediately begins to stalk it, and aavances 
with very slow and careful steps until a distance of Tin. or 2ins. bas 
been reached. Tken, if the insect has not taken alarm, tle spider 
gathers its strength, and, Laving attached a line behind it to 
prevent a fall in the case of a miss, it leaps upon its unsuspecting 
prey with a spring too rapid for the eye to follow and buries its 
jaws in the helpless insect’s body. W. S. Bristow. 


THE MARSH HARRIER. 


On the sixth day of the sixth month of the present year 
I had the unusual and decidecly pleasurable experience of 
watching a fine specimen of a bird now almost ex.inct as 4 
breeding species within the British Isles. This bird was n0 
other than tke marsh karrier, and the place where observed 
was Pottel Pool, Penkridge, Staffordshire. Pottel Pool is 4 
low-lying skeet of water, surrounded on every side by trees. 
It is a very quiet spot and is well suited to form a sanctuary fo 
shy, rare bircs. 

Ween I first saw the marsh harrier it was percked on 4 
dead branch of a silver birch, a few yards distant from the 
shimmering margin of the pool. Fiom time to time it uttered 
a cry which mg..t be represented as ‘‘ Koi-koi.”” On account 
of the nature of this cry, I inferred that the example in question 
was a male. 

Besides partaking of mice, voles, other birds, etc., tke marsh 
harrier is reputed to eat fish. Pottel Pool is well supplied with 
fish. Probably the rare visitor was keeping a watci.ful eyé 
on the shallows when I disturbed him. 

Conspicuous features were the creamy-white head and 
nape, streaked with dark brown; and the asl-grey feathers 
of the tail. CLIFFORD W. GREATOREX. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF MIGRATORY BIRDS. 


The grey geese of the Arctic, together with their young, 
come South to tlese wild islands every October for tle winte 
montLs. For several days prev.ous to the m gration to tle North 
tle birds corgregate at one spot, and one may see tl ousands 
of geese linir-g tie sl.ore and packed so closely togetl.er t] at tlere 
is scarcely room for tlLemto move. At tl.e psyc. olog.cal momett 
the kirg of tie flock rises into the air and simulcancously the 
waiting b.ras give vent to shrill shrieks, but make ro attempt 
to rise until a peculiar call is given by the leacer overLead. 
Then some fifty birds take wing and form tl.emselves into @ 
triangular p. alanx, three birds in line forming tle apex, and they 
swiftly follow in the wake of the leacer towarcs the North. 
Wien tle flock Las been tl orougi ly started on its journey the 
leacer returns to the waitirg ] oraes on the coast, ana tle same 
process is repeated until all have departed. E, JONES. 
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